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“THIS IS DAISY, DAISY DEAR, THIS LADY IS YOUR AUNT, MRS, DENISON!” SAID MRS, DARE. 


THE FAMILY DISGRACE. 


{A NOVELETTE.] 





CHAPTER I. 


THE last rays of the setting sun shone into a 
neat but poorly furnished apartment in a small 
house on the outskirts of Bristol, which was 
vccupied by two women. 

The one was richly clad, haughty in bearing, 
and evidently beyond the prime of life. Her 
handsome, high-bred face was repellent in its 
coldness and contempt, her light grey eyes looked 
8 though no tender feeling had ever darkened 
their depths, no tear ever dimmed their steely 
brightness. 

She stood by a little table, one delicately gloved 
hand resting upon it, and her gaze fixed upon 





the other occupant of the room—a slender, 
pretty woman, who had certainly not seen more 
than twenty-five summers; but, alas! the 
widow's cap already concealed the luxuriaut | 


yellow-brown hair, the sweet face was sorrowful 
beyond its years, and the soft eyes had known 
many a weary vigil, many a bitter tear. 

She trembled under the other’s fixed regard, 
and the white, thin fingers were interlaced as 
though she struggled desperately to maintain her 
composure, 

“At last,” said the woman by the table, “ at 
last you have been compelled to apply to me for 
assistance. Long ago you reaped the reward of 
your folly, as I told you you inevitably would. 
{t has taken years to humble your pride, and I 
know that you come to me as a last resource. 
Why should I help you ?” 

The sad eyes were dewy as she lifted them to 
the handsome face. 

* Because, Marcia, the same blood is in our 
veins, Your father was mine also, although you 
called another woman mother, And,” here the 
sweet voice faltered, “I am all alone in the 
world.” 

“ Where are your husband’s relatives ?” 

“He had none, or, for love of him, they would 
have helped me. It is not for my own sake I 
implore your assistance, but for my little child. 
Oh! by your womanhood Marcia, give me the 





help I am sure my father would not have refused 
me in my distress.” 

“ He was as incensed as I at your mad conduct. 
By his will he proved that.” 

“Tt was made in a fit of passion, You reaped 
the benefit of my folly as you are pleased to call 
it. Surely you should not complain.” 

“Do you think,” cried the other, passion 
breaking through her coldness, “that 1 forget 
you are the family disgrace? That you cast 
scorn upon our name when you elected to marry 
Walter Dare, the struggling teacher of music, 
who had nothing but his handsome face to 
recommend him who was without influence, 
without birth ?” 

Yhe brown eyes lost something of their soft. 
ness as the widow answered, quietly, — 

“You are speaking of one whom you could 
never understand, whose life was a record of 
nobility and kindness. We were poor, but we 
were very happy. Oh, Marcia! I am sorry for 
you often, because you have missed the best gifts 
of earth.” 

Marcia laughed scornfully. 

“Well, you do not seem to have reaped much 
benefit from the ‘ best gifts of earth’ Lena, You 
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have dragged out, an existence such as few 
art san’s Wives know, for seven years ; you have 
lost much of your beauty, and are now a pauper. 
What do you propose doing? Tell me your 
plans quickly; I must be going.” 

“T have been offered a situation as under- 
teacher ina large schocl ; the salary is twenty 
pounds-a-year. I can live on that easily ; “but 
what is to become of my child? Marcia, Marcia, 
I entreat you to help me; she can be boarded 
out easily and cheaply. It is so little I ask of 
your plenty.” 

** Let me see the child.” 

Mrs. Dare rose, and opening the doen called 
sofily,— 

“ Daisy darling, mamma wantssyou.” 

She waited for the sound of, little steps upon 


Ya ty . ha aciatwe lift: "CTY - sas | 
the stairs, and the shadowsdifted:from ber eyes 


a 
when a beautiful little face, surrounded by a 
tangle of bright brown, hair, appeared. Drawing 
the child into the,rgom, she saidj;— 
“his is Daigy—Daisy, dear, this. lady is your 
aunt, Mrs. Denison.” 


| 


From undgr the tangle of hair, peaped out a | 


pair of brown eyes.so.like her mother’s that Mrs. 
Denison was startled, but.skesaid, imperiously,— 

“Come here, Daisy, I want, to lock ateyou,” 
and, with the fegrlesgness of one accustomed only 
to kindness, the child obeyed, 


She had av exquisite face, and, young as itwas, | 


it was not, devoid of character. She bore her, 
aunt’s scrutiby unflinchingly, with alittle ain of 
dignity vastly quaint and pretty, and. when, the 
lady condescended to tender her hand, slipped 
her small. fingers into. it, saying, “ How.do you, 
do, ma'am?” and. evidently, expected a. kiss; 
but as none. was. forthcoming she went.back,te 
her mother’s.side, standing: there in silence, 


mt I suppose you would do anything for: her.) 
sake ?” 

“ Anything,. so long as. I secured, her happi- | 
ness ; she,js not used to harshness, and .althou 
we have always been. poor, Daisy has net felt the 
sling of peyerty. I would keep. her youth glad. 
—and, Marcia, you will belp.me to do this?’ | 
In her earnestness. she. went.so far as to take her, 
sister's unresponsive hand in hers, looking,at her. | 


| patient,” and. ail tie. while she- knelt. there, 
“ You say, Lena, that yourtuture is_ provided .gpasping the.other's.skirts with frenzied hands, 
for ; very. well, there is only, the child to.con-| her, sweet uplifted face all wet. with agonising 


| might well have touched.a-heart,of stene. 


me,or she does not; which,ia it:to be?” 


than life itself. You are jesting and the jest is | she fell to mourning for her darling, aud would 
cruel,” | nob. be comforteds 
“Was I ever given to jesting?” demanded | ‘That night Daisy Dare slept in a sumptuous 
Mrs. Denison, cold'y, ‘Do I ever speak without | apartment ; she had refused to be consoled, anc! 
due consideration ¢”’ had cried herself to sleep. As she lay there, her 
“You were always hard, and rather than my | little features all swollen with weeping, Mis, 
child should grow like you, should learn to | Denison came and looked down upon her long 
forget the mother who held her dear, the father | and ‘earnestly, until her hard’ eyes softened, an: 
whose name it is an honour to wear, I refuse | her thiu lips quivered: a moment. with som: 
your offer,” passing emotion. Stooping, she kissed the flushe:i 
“Very well ; you were foolish to send for me, | cheek turned towards her, and went away just a 
but perhaps you have forgotten the numerous | little wearily, although she had all that her hea: 
duties such a position.as. mine entails. A little | desized,, 
while ago you would do anything for Daisy’s sake ; Yearsagopshe had watched her sister growing 
but now in your selfigh love you would keep her | towards hood and beauty, and been enviou- 
with you, to grow up. in ignorance and poverty, | ofher father’s love for her, She was the child of 
to sink to a lewer leyel\than. your own.” a second: marriage, and Mr, Trevenan had been 
“Marcia, have-merey,on me! Only give me | quite,am-oli man when hedis¢arded Lena becaus: 
enough to provide necessaries for her—indeed, I | sherefused the husband he had chosen for her, « 
ask no more. I cannot,pert with her.” link. herlet with th«t of WalterDare. There had 
“ Neither can. I.go from my. decision ; in future | begn.timesswhen bis*heart relented towards the 
years you will remember that, you worked her! childwg hisol@ age; but Marcia, who was twenty 





| ruin, and. curse yourself for your selfish folly. years her senior, never forgave her for bringi.. 


Thore is no more to be said ; let mego.” | what.she pleased tu call disgrace upon the family, 
But Lena_barred her way ; her face -was white | andalways fanned-the dying flame of her father's 

as death, herveyes wildly imploring, as she cried, | resentment into fiereer blaze. 

passionately, — | By. herpinflugnea. che compassed that unjust 
“No, no ; you mustmot. leave. me. thus—bear,| will which bequeathed all his fortune to Marcia, 

with me. My pain has made me.mad; but. 1 leaving. Lena. penpiless, and he died before he 

cannot. endure that, my. child should syffer:| could revoke it. 

because of me. Seo. give:sher up to. you; but | Then. Marcia, a handsome woman of thirty- 

on-my. knees,.I pray,you let.me;have some. access | eight; maxried.. Redepick; Denison, who was heir 


| toher. It is a mother’s:prayer, If-ever a child | to an earldom, and: possessed of considerable 


had come to bless your life, how.could you yield | meang, But, uvfortumately for her ambitious 
it. wholly and entirely, to.another, woman——your- | aspirations,,he died shortly after their marriage, 
self:to be forgotten as one.long «lead? I will not | so thafsh@remained plain Mrs. Denison, to her 
trouble you. often. I—I. haye. learned. to. be | great chagrin, 

Aud now,, when sha,a childless widow, a woman 
more. feared than loved, began to feel her own 
loneliness, she, coveted: and wreated Lena's 
daughter from. her ;,and. nut, ons.thrab, of, pis) 
did she-feel | fors-thee poor. young, ereatune. ying 
help}ess.and, hope 
ohp!’ tem: times 

Lena. had. risen now, the, cruel. words had | that. Daisy.was gone. 
stayed her, toars, but the. angyish in: her eyes In the night hiJd woke and-cried -piteous!) 
for “ mamma.” 1@) smagh, maid, who. share: 

Vith bher-hauds-jwessed hard apon her breast, | her roam, rose. impatiently;to silence her, bui 
she said, brokenly, — Mrs. Denison waythere: before her. 


tears. 
“Get.up,” said:Mrs. Denjson, sternly, “this is 
too. melodramatic.. Eather. the child) goes with in her, shabby, apartmen:- - 


bier and more forlorn vow 





“You are strong.and I am weak, I cannot 
“Send. the @hild away,’ commanded. Mrs, | strive aga‘nst.you.; but Heaven forbid you should 

Denison, and.at.a gesture from her mother} ever. knew,the cruel torture Lendure, Take my. 

Daisy, went opt; then the visitor. broke silence. | baby.fromme.. I mustendure.andlive ; but, as 
“When yon took,your lifg.into your own hands | you deal by her, may.the God of the widow and 

to wreck it, when you. defied my father and | orphan reward,you.”’ 

scorned my advice, disgracing yourself and me | “ Get the.child’s belongings ready, there is no 


so entreatingly. that she seemed irresistible, 


“Yon can go, Babette,” she said, “I will re- 
main with Miss Dare.” Then;Jifting Daisy from 
the. bed, wrapping her, warmly about with a 
crimson rug, she,gaid justerely, “Be quiet ; you 
are, a very litthe. gil, but quite old exough to 
| understaud.whatpis said to. you, If yoware good 
you will be mostikindly treated; Iwill buy you 
all those pretty, toys which children love, but you 


by your marriage, I resolved never to see or speak | time to lose,” interrupted Mrs. .Denizon, and she 
would not hearthe heartbroken gobs which Lena 
could not suppress as she, went. away to do her 
bidding. It did not take long.to pack the modest 
trunk ; then calling the child to her, the unhappy 


with you again. For seven years I have kept my 
word, Iam not one to make a vow and lightly 
break it ; but wheua you presumed so far as to 


address me, I determined to grant you the gene- | 


rosity you do not deserve. Whilst refusing to 
acknowledge or receive you, I am willing to do 
my best for the child.” 

The widow, who had been drooping before her, 
now looked up eagerly, gratefully, 

“Oh, Heaven bless you, Marcia,” she cried, 
“and forgive me that I wronged you in my 
thoughts.” 

Mrs. Denison looked distinctly uncomfortable 
for a moment, then shie said in her usual man- 
ner, — 

“Do not beso profuse with your gratitude 
until you have heard my couditions.. They are 
a9 follows., Daisy will at once leave your care, 
returning with me to-night to town.” ~ 

“ Marcia, [cannot part with her yet--not quite 
so soon. [t was but yesterday I buried ‘her 
father, and she is.all,I have.” ~ 

“ Tear. me out, ifiyou please, and if you refuse 


must remember‘never to speak your mamuini - 
name to me, She. was a disgrace to her family 
and yi musteforget her, because you will never 
see her any. mere,” 

Here. Daisy’s tears flowed afresh; she did not 
at all understand what “disgrace” meant, 0! 
why her own lovely mamma was never to come 
to her again ; then, being very weary, she sobbed 
herself to sleep.on this woman's breast, which 
was strangely stirred by her helplessness anc 
beauty. 

Iu was strange that Marcia Denison, who had 


mother said,— 

“Daisy, you are going away from mamma ; 
but aunt Marcia will be kind to you, and you 
must try in all things to obey her.” Then her 
courage failed her, and breaking into a wild cry, 
she continued, “ Oh, my baby! Oh, my baby! 
how can Dlet you go? My darling, this is worse 
than death. Kiss me, kiss me, again and again. 
You will never see mamma-any more; but think | never loved any creature but herself, should find 
of her sometimes and pray for her!” She | delight, as the days wore by, in Lena’s child ; how 
caught the child:to her, breast, almost crushing | jealous she grew of the little one’s tender memo- 
her in. her frantic embrace; but when Daisy | ries of “the pretty mamma” who never came 
began to cry, she hushed her sobs to soothe her | now to pray beside her bed or tell her tairy 
with tender foolish words that. mothers use, tales “ too lovely for anything ;” butas the weeks 

Presently, Ms. Denison, knosked at the door, | and months went by, Daisy, tutored by her nurse. 
inquiring ifsall wag-in readiness. for departure ; | and “being, like most children, prone to forget- 
Lena, stil] holding ‘her chill close, opeyed it to.| fulness, spoke more rarely of Lena, and: Marcia 
her. “Be good tovher,” she said, in'a choking) thought her image had quite faded from the 
voce, “she is- my only wealth, and. you «are little mind. 





to accaptimy terms, remensber I shall do nothing, | robbing me of her. Go now, my darling—now, | Bat, wise as che was, in this she was mistaken. 
and any further appeal from you wiil be useless, | whilst mamma has strength to let you. O | Often when Daisy woke at night the fair sweet 
My niece is henceforth to be my ward, I to have | Heaven—O Heaven! ” | face of her mother rose before her like a’ shadowy 


supreme control over her. So far as is possible 
she will be taught to forget the past, and the 
histaryof her parents. mu-t be a sealed hook to 
her, She,shall be reared as my own child would 
have been, but only: on condition that -you never 
rey your identity to her, neyer attempt to see 
1er, 

“What!” cried theyoung mother, “sell my 
child: ‘Bart withiher when she is dearer to me 


| one ; you will gorget me, but I chall go hungering 


picture, and she would whisper, “ Mamma ! oh, 


But what followed was too painful to reeord ; ; 
darling mamma ! come back to your own Dairy. 


only.as Daisy was carried screaming and strug- 
gling to the carriage in waiting, Lena fell prone 
1o the ground, where she lay loug unconscious, 
When she recovered, the night was far advanced ; 
she sat up, and pushing the heavy hair from her 
brow, moaned out, ‘‘ Oh, my little one, my pretty 





CHAPTER II. 
Once when she was about ten. years ol, she 
had been reading a fairy ‘story to Mts. Denison, 
after. you all my days ;” and then, like Rachel, | ending with the conventional * they were married 
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and lived happily ever afterwards,’’’and her aunt 
said (with gentle hand resting;upon the little 
curly head), And what will you co, Dai-y, when 
you have married the fairy prince ?,” 

The sweet serious eyes, met hers, 

“1 shall go all round thé world looking fur ty 
mamma; when I have found her we will all be 
happy together.” 

Mra. Derrison frowned. 

“ Have you forgotten what I told you, Dai-y ?” 
Your mothersdisgraced her family,” 

“What did she do?” interrupted Dnisy,,“ Oh, 
Auntie, if she was very naughty, don’t yourthink 
she would be sorry, and when people ane sorry we 
ought to forgive them.” Leaning her chin-in her 
little palm she went on, “ But I do not thinkemy 
mamma knew she was naughty, I can remem- 
ver just a little how-good and kind she’ was ; aud 
she was: pretty,—oh so. pretty 1” 

“Hush !” answered her aunt, ‘you .are a dlis- 
obedient girl ; go toyour room, and yeu will-take 
tea alone to-day.” 

But, for all her seeming harshness, Marcia Deni- 
son loved the child with a fierce, selfish,-un- 
reasoning love; she lavished all good gifts 
upon her, But she hated to r.member Daisy was 
not her own daughter, and. as. the. girl | grew 
nearer te womanhood: she realised this fact, and 
vever spoke of the past, which she remembered. 
only a8 @ vague dream, but deep down in. her 
heart was the longing desire to find that dear 
mother who had so disgraced. herself, that she 
was an outcast from her family, 

“Sonre day , we shall micet,” thought Daisy, . 
“and then I shall know hér, andshe will not be, 
sorry any more, having.me to comfert*her.” 

In this wise she grew up, and-her aunt,.re- 
garding her incréasing beauty with . wondering 
eyes, built castles in the air. Daisy should ‘marry 
well; thatk Heaven.she had rescued her: frem « 
her mother’s fate. And then the girl loved her as 
Lena never had done. 

On her eighteenth birthday Daisy.,Dare stood 
in her dressing-room, waitiug, her aunt’s sum- 
mons ; to-night shé was to attend her first ball,. 
and there-was , small- wonder’that ‘her cheek. was 
flushed, her ‘heart .beating., with; pleasurable an- 
ticipation, 

Mrs. .Denison, entering the room, thought - 
that she had never.been so beautiful. Sho 
wore a white gown of some filmy; nvaterial, there 
were white-roses in .hér hair'and ‘at her breast, 4 
and her dark eyes.shone with all..the innocent 
happiness.of extreme youth. 

She smiled.as Mrs: Denison entered, ‘asking 
with a little curtsey, “‘ Shall I do, auntie?” 

“Presently ; you have’ no ornaments—see,, 1 
have brought you. some,” and then, with . deft 
lingers she fastened a string of ‘pearls abont the 
white . throat, whilst she said‘ with a -smile,, 
“Pearls are for tears, but there are no tears for 
fortune’s favourite. Daisy, you excel yourself! 
Let me fasten these bracelets—I want you to look’ 
your very, best.” 

There was quite a stirs Mrs; Denison and the 
young débutante entered, and the elder lady’s 
heart thtobbed exultantly. Shé would Jive again 
her dead youth in Daisy’s, glorying.-in the 
triumphs the like. of which-she. had fiever known; 4 


for, handsome, well-born, . well-edowered as she | ' 


had been, Mareia* Trevenan had never. boasted a 
lover until Roderick Denison, to‘his subsequent 
sorrow, laid his heart at her feet. . Daisy tdok-all 

a healthy girl's ‘enjoyment inthe’ scene before. 
hernot ‘feeling strange, because, although this 

was really her début, most of the guests were 

well-known to her, she having been accustomed 

lor the past twelve’ months to attend matinees, 

pie’ ure-galleries, and the opéra with Mrs. Deni- 
son, who was wont to detlare it was a mistake to 
transplant a girl from .the schoolroom to society 
without any transition stage. ‘They are always, 
more or less awkward,” she said, “and-bread-and 
butter-‘misses are out cf date.” 

Daisy’s tablets were. fillihg fast, but she had 
reserved ‘two dances for some favoured ntortal, un- 
known to Mrs, Denison, who.was busily engaged 
In discussing the. latest fashiois with a ‘fat and 
somewhat disagreeable-loaking dowager.-Presently 
a slight increase of colour, a sudden glad light in 
the girl’s brown eyes,-tuld that the favoured one 





Was near—and he was geod indeed to look upon. 


Net; mueh beyond the ‘medium height, broad- 
‘shouldered and «museulam, with a column-like 
throat, a beautifully-shaped head with .close cur 
ling hair of darkest chestrut. The face was | 
intensely; proud, the grey eyes: keew and intellec- 
itual, the- mouth very pesolute, | 

Advancing ‘to Daisy-he-held out his hands for 
thet tablets, “You, have remembered your 
promise and Saved me tio dances,” he said, not 
‘as one avho-asks a question, but. who states an 
already assured fact. 

“Tam later thaml intended to be, butthem I 
jam.a busy;*mas.and not: my own master. How | 
good you are!” in a lower tone,” as he scribbléd | 
‘hisinitials opposite a.waltz andvarsuviana ; “ did | 
jyou know my davourtte. dantes?”’ | 

Daisy lifted shy, glad eyes to his. 





“Yes, it was at the Gresvenor you enlightened: |' 


me with regard?to- them»; do you forget ?” 

“Tam afraid that I do; your memory is more 
retentive thaa mine. .I wonder if you will be 
angry,if Tsay, that your gownis perfeetion, and 
that Dnever quiterealized how charnmiug you can 
be until now.. It.is not a.compliment, but down: | 
right earnest truth.” 

“Our danee, I/believé, MissDare,” said audther 
vofee, and as her partnér led her .away, the two 
iyoung fellows who had been monopolising. her 
rose too.» Then the «fat ddwager: seid, confiden- 
tially, tor Mrs. Denison, — 

“Do you knew Oscay Lytton very well ?” 

“ No” 

“Tam glad indeed to-hear that, beeause you 
isee; my dear, he is the sort of man girls run: wild 
labout. But‘he is.a detrimenta!., The father is 
a country clergyman and podr ; young: Lytton 
is an engineer: or something of that sort, and 
reported clever, but. he thas nothing of his own, 
absolutely nothing. I would: not Jet Daisy see: 
'too-mueh ef hie.” 

“T have no fear for my niece; my will is her 
law,” answered Mrs. Denison, but sheset her lips 
in a hard, line as she thought,— 

“ Lena’ story shall not be repeated in Daisy ; 
(Freke has. aleadgy. shown signs, of attraction 
towards hers and she shall marry well’ 

- She.was.too diplomatic to saya word upon the 
subject to the girl when she joined «her, a little 
flushed by. exercise and happiness, but. she gave 
her sweetest smile té.a°man who had: but just 
entered and imraediately sought them out in 
their quiet corner. 

He -was tall and dark, with a languid b/as¢ air, 
and was probably thirty-five or more, at alk 
events Daisy regarded himeas “ old.” 

Dropping ivto a seat beside -her, he begged 
that sherwould not refuse him a dance on acecunt | 
of his tardy appearance. 

“ These sort of things,” he drawled, “ soon pall | 
upon one ; I am surfeited with them. Of course 
you are looking: at everything: through rozeate 
spectacles, Miss Dare ; when you-hawe been-out.a 
little while, they will weary yous’ 

“T hope not,” said Daisy, blithely, “ I should: 
not like to think dife-could ever be -tedious; or | 
that-I.could take my, pleasures:sadly..” | 

The datk.eyes, lest something. of their Janguor } 
as he leoked on ker exquisite, happy face, and he | 
said, as he held out his hand for her tablets,— 
“] shall positively forget. to be weary, if you 
aecond me a dance,” 
| “Ob, am.very sonry;. Str Grattan, but I have 
not: one left.” 

Mrs. Denison reaw the swift lock of annoyance 
on the cynical'face, and gently possessing herself 
of the pink and silver © cands, glariced with 
Apparent carelessness at the long. row of initials, 
then she deliberately-.struck out O. L. twice, 
baying, with a suavesmile:: “ My dear Daisy, you 
ae too good-natured, and young Lytton: is too 
maga 3; we Améw scarcely anything of 
1im. Sir Grattam, I will give you your choice of 
these two dances,” 

He smiled languidly,, perfeetly understanding 
her tacties, and answerdd,— 

“With Miss Dare’s-cofsent, I take both,” 

“But I have prontised Mr. Lytton,” Daisy 
began, «listressfully,: when her aunt interrupted 
her. 

“T wilh make your apologies ; we do. not expect 
much witdom ¢rom cighteen years old.” 

The girl was very pale ¢s Sir Grattan Freke 











led her away; she perfectly. understood her 
aunt’s motives, and was ashamed. of: her. own 
helplessness. Turning her indignant eyes upow 
‘her partner, she said,— 

“Tt was not-génerous to stdal ‘anobhén’s datice, 
or to takeadvantage-of—of aunt’s prejudices,” 

“Where you are ‘coneérned, I -cannot~ be 
generous,” he answered, so 'signitieantly that het 
cheek flushed and her eyelids’ droopéd.. Invhbr 
confusion’ she found no werd +40) say; and tthe 
next moment the was whirling rownd+the room 
with a-heavy heart, wondoriag what Oscar would 
think of her apparent coldness and diseurrtesy. 
Once she dared to look. up, only, te meet the 
seornful glance of his accusing eyés} after that 
she knew nothing until, the walty -beiig over, che 
fouud that he was gone. And in this owise Dhisy 
Dare’s. first ‘ball. was: spoiled, As they drove 
home that night, she euseoncetl im -her-corner, 
Mrs Denison, leaning forwartl, laid onehaad ujyicn 
her knee. 

“ Daisy, are youasleep ?” 

“No, aunt,” 

“Then listen to me. I donotask-your atten 
tion for long. I want you to understahd that in 
future you do not know Mry Lytton” 

“ For what reason, aunt +=hée'is a gentiemant’’ 

“ He is also an engineer, and can call nothing 
his own save ‘that which he earns by the sweat of 
his brow. I grant you-he is well-leokintr, but f 
have other views ‘for you ; and J ‘do not interned: 
you should follow in your mother’s tootatess,” 

“ What was herverime’? How ditt she come to: 
be the family disgrace?” 

“She married beneath her) and lived-td repent 
her folly.” 

And no other word was ‘spoken ‘hetWeen! them 
that night ; but Daisy brooded ver her metiier’s* 
fate andher own trouble, ‘hoping im her mnoeeet 
heart that-Osearo Lyttom would! ‘understand hew! 
the land lay and not be very angry with her 

“Soon or late: we «must meet,’ shes thought, 
“and I will tell himall. He must-khow F world 
rathér dance with him than anyother,’ 

But the reflection: did not mareh console ther, 
and she spent a very resticss niglit,risia/):.t6 
next morning unrefreshed and depfessed.! Mis, 
Denison looked keenly at heras sho-slippod Grto 
her seat. 

“You shéw signs of last night's ‘dissipation,” 
she ‘remarked. 

“ Yes, Lam not yet accustomed to late horrs,” 
Daisy answered, smiling’ faintly, “aud 7 supy ose 
excitement kept me wakeful.” 

“We will go out presently, a drive will do yuu 
a world of good, and bring some colour into you 
pale cheeks ; aud to herself:she said, “ There was 
no need for fear, Daisy is perfectly safe; tut 
where so handsome a mancas Ostar Lyttin ‘is con- 
cerned one can ‘hardly be too careful.” 

Shewas a wise woman, but «she did not ‘red 
Daisy aright, the girl's heart was asa seated book 
to her. , 

She never guessed how, when they rode or 
walked, the.brown eyes went seeking one- familiar 
form in the motley.crowd. She knew nothing wf 
the painful suspense which robbed every fashion+ 
able function of pleasure for the girk’ She wotld 
have been horrified had she realised how. ihe? 
young heart quivered when Oscar met and passeds 
them with a formal bow and stern-face, 

As it. was, she congratulated herself that «he 
had “nipped young Lytton’s presumption in the 
bud.” 

She would part with her niece only to Grattan 
Freke, or to some other equally oligible putt. 
Daisy’s marriage was to be her triumph. 

One day in March, she, having business, with 
her lawyer, deposited Daisy at the Kensingten, 
promising to call for her in an-heur. 

“Tt is very early yet,” she said, ‘and you will 
have the place almost entirely io yourself 5 wy: 
business avould have no interest for you, and the 
museum.has, There never was a -greater a:t- 
lover than. you, child.” 

The girl was well conteut to spemb-the quiet! 
hour alone. She was feching.depresscd, ant fate- 
was too strong for her. 

Always Sir. Grattan haunted her steps, and : he 
could not be blind to the fact ‘that. whenever. he- 
joined her friends and acquaintances drifted away 
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as though acknowledging his superior claims 
upon her ; and Oscar sue rarely saw. 

She sat thinking of these things when a lady 
dressed in mourning glided into the room, and 
stood looking at her with yearning eyes. 

She had watched her leave her carriage and 
followed her in. Now, as she gazed, tears rose 
beneath the white lids, the sweet face—sweet 
despite its sorrow and thirty-seven years—-grew 
paler, and the tender mouth quivered, the small 
hands went out with a gesture of passionate en- 
tweaty, only to fall slackly as, with a sigh that 
was more than half a sob, the new comer sank 
into a seat. 

The sound startled Daisy ; she turned swiftly, 
saw the reclining figure, and thinking that the 
other was about to faint, hurried to her side. 

“T am afraid,” said the softly sympathetic 
vuice, “ that you are ill ; is there nothing I can do 
for you—pray tell me?” 

As he: eyes rested on the upturned wistful 
foce something in it made her ask herself,-— 

“Where have we met before?” but memory 
failed tosupply the answer, and she thrust the 
thought from her, as her new acquaintance said, 
uncertainly,-- 

“T was a little faint, nothing more. I shall do 
very well, thank you—it was yourself who startled 
ne. 

“T! I did not frighten you intentionally. 
Lean upon me, so ; you are trembling still. Oh, 
L wish I could do -omething for you.” 

“You are making me happier than I have been 
for many years. I—said you startled me ; it was 
your likeness to my lost child which made me so 
weak. I—I am not often so.” 

Daisy glanced at the black well-worn dress and 
cloak, aud tears rose to her pretty eyes ; some- 
thing iu the stranger’s voice and manner touched 
or to keenes: pity. “ Your child is dead? Oh, 
Lam so sorry! How cruel any reminder of youn 
loss must be,” 

“No, dear, it has done me good ; and I was 
yearning for a kind word, I am a stranger here, 
all IT ever knew have f-rgotten me or are dead, I 
aw glad that to-day [ return home. Before I 
go--and IL must go now—will you kiss me for my 
lost child’s sake ?”’ 

She put her arms about Daisy ; el»sping her 
close, she laid her mouth to her mouth, and then, 
blinded by her tears, she went away out into the 
roar of the cruel city, whilst her heart made 
moan,— 

“Oh, my child ! oh, my child! What recom- 
pense shall I have for my loss,” 





CHAPTER III. 


Datsy had been visiting an old servant, who had 
married with a somewhat disastrous result. Mrs. 
Denison did not approve such visits, save on the 
score that “they were safety valves for an im- 
pressionable girl’s feelings,” and had duly com- 
imissioned a staid man-servant to accompany her 
niece, 

The neighbourhood was distinctly “ not nice,” 
and Daisy always declined visiting it in the 
elegant brougham. “It seems like insulting 
poverty,” she said, and Mis. Denison had allowed 
her to please herself in this as in most other 
things. On this occas‘on the girl stayed longer 
than she had intended, and was startled when 
she left the house to find that a dense fog had 
gathered, 

“ Please keep very close to me,” she said to her 
escort, “Iam afraid we shall lose each other, 
aud I am quite sure I could not find my way 
home alene ;” and for a little while she was 
obeyed, 

But the man was country-bred, and had a 
wholesome fear of the murky streets, so, thinking 
most of his own safety, he contrived in some way 
to get separated from “ the young mistress,” 

Once or twice Daisy addressed him, but, re- 
ceiving no answer, veered suddenly round to find 
him gone. Her heart stood still with fear ; she 
had completely lost her bearings, and had no 
more idea of which way to steer than one stranded 
in an African desert. With desperate courage 
she went forward, on and on, farther every 
moment from the blessed shelter of home, 





The yellow, ill-smelling fog wrapped her round 
and about ; seemed to penetrate even the thick 
folds of her mantle, almost suffocated her, and 
she was tempted to break down utterly, she 
was now so very weary. 

Suddenly there issued from out a shop (the 
lamps of which were scarcely visible) a big, burly 
figure—the yellow light glinted a moment upon 
the hand-bag Daisy carried—the figure lurched 
towards her, and the next moment she was cling- 
ing desperately to her possessions, whilst she sent 
up a frightened cry for help. 

Quick footsteps were heard, she repeated her 
ery ; then for an instant there followed a voHey 
of oaths, a struggle—a blow; the thief was well 
away, carrying Daisy’s bag and purse. The 
rescuer stood beside her ; she could not see his 
face, but she had recognized his voice, and her 
heart was throbbing with rapture; she was proud 
to feel that the man she loved was also her 
defender. 

“You have had a terrible scare,” said Oscar, 
peering through the fog at her, and wholly un- 
able to distinguish her features, ‘“‘but I do not 
think you need fear further molestation. If you 
will allow me, I will take you where you wich to 
go. I think I could find my way blindfold through 
the maze of London streets.” 

“ You are very good,” she answered in a mufiled 
tone, “and I shall be grateful to you for your 
fur her assistance ; I seem quite to have lost my 
head. I want to go to Palace-gardens.” 

“You had best take my arm,” O-car said, in a 
matter of fact tone. “ We shall soon get back to 
the thoroughfare. And if your people are wise 
they will forbid you taking such solitary ex- 
cursions.” : 

“T did not start alone,” Daisy began eagerly, 
and something in her voice mace Oscar turn to 
look at her ; the lights from a restaurant showed 
hitn the face he loved best on earth, and then his 
own changed, and his eyes grew stern. When he 
spoke again his voice had lost all its kindliness, 

“Tam happy to have been of service to you,” 
Miss Dare ; but as you have now no further need 
of me, you will let me call a cab. Mrs. Denison 
will be growing anxious about your safety.” 

“Tf you please,” stammered Daisy, “I would 
rather walk.” 

“In that case I am afraid you must endure my 
society a little longer ; believe me, I will oblite- 
rate myself as much as possible.” 

They walked for some time in silence, and 
Daisy in her pain grew desperate ; beside which, 
she was nothing if not honest. Presently she 
said, in the meekest of voices: “Mr. Lytton, I 
know you are thinking very badly of me. I 


seemed to behave so shamefully when—when we: 


last met.” 

He, hardeuing his heart against her, an- 
swered,— 

“ Not at all ; it is a lady’s privilege to change 
her mind, and Freke is more at home in the 
ball-room than I—you were wise to effect a 
change of partners.” 

“But,” she faltered, with tears in her eyes, 
tears in her voice, “I could not help myself. I 
have been very wretched since that hateful night 
—I felt you must regard meas the embodiment 
of snobbery.” 

He turned quickly upon her. 

“Do you mean that you broke your word to 
me under compulsion—that Freke won the 
game by a fluke?” 

“T think,” said Daisy, demurely, “you must 
let me tell you my story in my own way. Have 
I your permission?” and then as they walked 
(slowly enough now, it must be confessed) she 
told him of her aunt's tactics and her own help- 
lessness. When she had finished, he asked,— 

“And did you care very much? Daisy, dear 
little Daisy ! I have no right to speak ; I ama 
poor beggar with nothing to offer you but my 
heart and name. I am wholly dependent upon 
my own exertions for my livelihood, and you 


have been reared in luxury ; but I would labour | 


always to make your happiness, if only you 
would bid me hope.” 
And as he paused, she said, with apparent 
irrelevancy, 
“My mother married against her people's 
wishes, I do not know now even if she is alive 








or dead ; I may not speak of her—but aunt calls 
her ‘The Family Disgrace.’ Do you think” (a 
flash of, mischief tighting up her eyes), “do you 
think such crimes are hereditary? because— 
because—I, oh! cannot you guess the rest. 
Aunt will be so angry ; but, however an she 
may be, I shall—” she paused, her breath came 
quick and deep. 

“ You will?” he questioned, halting, and with 
his hand resting upon the little fingers, lying 
upon his arm, “ you will what, Daisy ?” 

“Love you now and always,” she answered, 
bravely. 

To all intents and purposes they were alone. 
In the rapture of that moment he turned and 
kissed her. 

“ Love shall be our talisman ; only be brave, 
sweetheart, and neither change nor chance shall 

rt us.” 

Then a little later, as they loitered through 
the dismal streets,— 

“Shall I leave you now, Miss Dare? cabs are 
plentiful on this rank.” 

She laughed softly. 

“Pray consult your own pleasure ; but isn’t 
driving rather dangerous on such an evening as 
this ?”” 

So, forgetful of all earthly discomfort, lost in 
the Eden of youthful love, they walked on to 
Palace Gardens. 

“To-morrow I shall see Mrs, Denison,” said 
Oscar at parting. 

Daisy's face shadowed. 

“She will not be pleased, but for my sake, 
because she loves me, and has always—as she 
believes—my best interests at heart, you will 
bear with her displeasure.” 

“Only be loyal, sweetheart, and we have 
nothing to fear.” 

In the hall Mra. Denison met her; she was 
both alarmed and vexed, and poured out a whole 
torrent of questions. 

“T have had quite an adventure,” said Daisy, 
nervously, “I lost Grimson, was pounced upon 
and robbed by an awful-looking man, and rescued 
from my dilemna by Mr. Lytton. I gave him 
permission to call to-morrow, if o: ly, dear aunt, 
that you might thank him for his services. And 
now, I will run away to drees, and will be down 
before the first gong sounds. You shall have 
the particuttrs of my adventure then.” 

She ran lightly upstairs, not daring to trust 
her composure longer, and Mrs. Denison slowly 
and thoughtfully returned to the drawing-room, 
inwardly determined that Daisy’s charitable 
errands should come to a speedy end. 

Duly the following day Oscar presented him- 
self at Palace Gardens, and after one keen look 
at Daisy’s blushing face, Mrs. Denison decided to 
see this extremely venturesome young engineer. 
A handsome, stately woman, she entered the 
reception-room, Oscar rising to meet her without 
a trace of embarrassment or gaucherie in his 
manner. 

“T have to thank you,” she said, coldly, “ for 
the service you rendered Miss Dare yesterday, 
and I think I may promise you that she shall 
never again tax your good nature so far.” 

The keen, grey eyes met hers very steadily ; 
he knew that, if she dared, this woman would 
treat him as an inferior, perhaps even go the 
length of offering him a reward, and was prepared 
to meet her on her own ground. 

“T am very glad,” he answered, quietly, “that 
I was near to save Miss Dare from further fright 
or insult, and I need no thanks. But I am 
afraid that my present errand will cause you 
some annoyance. I have to beg your permission 
to aldress Miss Dare.” 

“Sir!” she began indignantly, but Oscar con- 
tinued calmly,— 

“T am well aware that at present my circum- 
stances cannot compare favourably with those of 
men she is daily in the habit of meeting, and 
that our marriage must be necessarily delayed ; 
but only yesterday I received a good appoimt- 


| ment at New York—my present income is four 
hundred per annum.” . 

“ Great Heavens !” ejaculated Mrs. Denison in 
horror (such a sum meaning poverty to her), but 
with a wicked light in his eyes, the young man 
said,— 
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“T acknowledge it exceeds my merits, and yet 
I hope presently to increase it.” 

“ Are you mad that you dare ask my niece to 
share such a lot?” Mrs. Denison asked, sharply. 
“It is quite beyond the question. When Daisy 
marries, her husband will be her equal in birth 
and fortune.” 

“T have nothing to call my own, except what 
I win by downright honest labour, madam, but 
I claim to be Miss Dare’s equal by birth at least; 
the Lyttons are contemporaries with the Tre- 
venans, and of somewhat more ancient lineage 
than the Denisons.” 

Her face was not good to see as she looked on 
this fearless young fellow, coldly askiug,— 

“Ts Miss Dare aware of your—your pre- 
sumption ?” 

“She knows my wishes, and has given me per- 
mission to speak.” 

Mrs. Denison touched the bell and, a servant 
answering, said,— 

“Tell Miss Dare I wish to see her at once,” 
then in silence Oscar and she waited until Daisy, 
shy and blushing, came into the room. 

“T have been both shocked and annoyed by 
the communication Mr. Lytto. has just made to 
me,” said her aunt. “I am told it is with your 
consent that it was made at all. Is this true ?”’ 

“ Quite true, auntie,” answered Daisy in a low 
voice. “Last night Mr. Lytton did me the 
honour to ask me to be his wife, and I said 
‘ yes. ,” 

“Then it remains for me to cancel that bond ; 
until you are of age you are absolutely and 
entirely under my control, and long before three 
years have gone you will have seen the utter 
folly of the step you would take. For your own 
sake, Daisy, I forbid this mad engagement !” 

“Madam,” said Oscar, quickly, “ you have no 
right to dispose of your niece in such a summary 
fashion! Are her feelings to count as nothing 
that your ambition may be gratified ? Daisy, my 
darling, you will not accept Mrs. Denison’s de- 
cision as final ?” 

The girl moved quickly towards him, her hands 
outstretched, 

“T will be true to you,” she said, with a little 
eob. “ Heaven knows I will, but we are young, 
and can wait for our happiness, and for my sake 
—for my sake,”—strugghing to smile—“ you will 
work hard to win fame—not that I care how 
poor or obscure you may be—but I owe auntie 
so much. Oscar, help me to be brave and do my 
duty—my loving duty—towards her.” 

The proud, austere woman was moved by the 
tender, innocent words more than she cared to 
show, and made a concession to these poor young 
lovers she felt was neither wise nor necessary. 

“T am glad,” she said, stiffly, “to find that you 
are not unmindful of me, Daisy, and although I 
absolutely forbid any intercourse or correspond- 
ence between you, I will allow you to make your 
farewells alone, trusting to your honour, Mr. 
Lytton not to inveigle my niece into any decep- 
tion, and to her love, to deal with me as I de- 
serve,” 

Then she went out, and they stood together 
in sad silence. 

Oscar took the girl into his arms, kissed her 
— pale face and tremulous mouth ; then he 
6aid,— 

“This is hard upon us, Daisy, and I sail in two 
days.” 

“So soon? How long will you be away? And 
how shall I bear your absence? I will labour 
night and day to win auntie’s consent to an 
occasional letter. It would not then be so hard 
to live apart!” 

“T expect I shall be gone two years, and I 
go with a very heavy heart ; you are young, and 
she is merciless. My dear love, my dear love! 
can I—dare I trust your loyalty ?”’ 

“While-I live I can love only you,” she said, 
simply. ‘Oh, do not start your new Ife by 
doubts of my affection and my truth. For 
love’s sake my mother lost all; I am not afraid 
to make her choice mine ; but I will not bea drag 
upon you now, neither will I sin so grossly against 
auntie as to forget her goodness to me—hard to 
all others she is tender to me ; all I have I owe to 


A warning knock was heard at the door. Oscar 
drew her closer, 

“ Kiss me goodbye, wish me Godspeed ! How 
hard it isto part ! Beloved, remember that if you 
fail me, you destroy all my faith in humanity, 
that you take from me all incentive for labour, 
kill my ambition, and spoil my life. ButI trust 
you—I trust you! sweetest and dearest, let me 
hear you say once more ‘I love you!’ ours has 
been a brief wooing; and the clouds have 
gathered all too soon !”’ 

“T love you,” said Daisy, under her breath, 
“oh, come back to me soon,” 

A little later Mrs. Denison, entering the room, 
found the girl standing dry-eyed and pale before 
a window ; laying both hands upon her shoulders 
she compelled her to return her gaze. 

“ Daisy,” she said, ‘you think me hard and 
cruel now ; the time will come when you will 
bless me for what I am doing. If I loved you 
less you should go your own way ; being so dear 
to meI would ensure your future happiness and 
welfare.” 

* Riches cannot make one happy,”, the girl 
answered with downdropped eyes. 

“ Ay, but they can help towards such an end ; 
and, whatever poets may say to the contrary, 
love in a cottage is apt to prove wearisome. 
Kisses are likely to pall and then grow rare when 
poverty steps in. Your life, Daisy, is in your 
hands to make or mar. Sir Grattan Freke only 
waits an opportunity to offer you his name.” 

“T will not hear him! Auntie, auntie, it is 
Oscar I love !” 

Mrs. Denison’s face hardened. 

“In this very room,” she said, “your mother 
long ago defied her father, and received my 
advice with scorn. You know what reward she 
reaped—poverty, sorrow, obscurity—the loss of 
every friend she once possessed.” 

“Tell me where [ may find her,” cried the girl, 
“that I may comfort her, that I may judge for 
myself whether the choice she made was good 
or evil.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Datsy Dare would have been ungrateful in- 
deed had she forgotten all the benefits Mrs. Deni- 
son had shewered upon her. 

In all her life this strange woman had loved 
none but herself until Walter Dare’s own child 
took and kept possession of her heart. And 
remembering her generosity, all her care, the 
girl honestly strove to do her duty to play her 
little part in her little world, and to mask with 
smiles the heartache she endured. 

But there was a cloud on her bright beauty, 
and when'she believed herself unnoticed her head 
would droop, her eyes fill, and Marcia Denison 
waxed angry, knowing her thoughts were with 
Oscar. 

But the girl’s gentleness always appeased her 
wrath, and she thought sagely that in time she 
must forget—first love is not generally enduring 
— Oscar was gone and Sir Grattan was as Daisy’s 
shadow. 

At the close of a month he found opportunity 
to speak. Mrs. Denison was engaged with visi- 
tors, avd he discovered Miss Dare in a conserva- 
tory, herself the fairest flower blooming there. 
She would have gone, being a little afraid of 
him, because, for all his languor, there was a cer- 
tain sense of power about the man; but he 
stayed her with a quick imperative gesture, 
whilst he said,— 

“T have been waiting for my chance so long, 
that I should be mad to lose it now it has come. 
Daisy, I love you ig 





know how to guard my own. See here, Daisy, 
lam a man of the world, not a dreamer or @ 
poet, and perhaps my language may seem rough 
to you—but my love is none the less real, because 
I have known other so-calied loves There wae 
never any girl I desired for my wife save yourself.” 

“Please do not say more; I cannot, I must 
not—listen to you.” 

His face changed and darkened, but his voice 
was very even as he said, “I will obey you now, 
but I shall not cease to hope. I have never yeb 
honestly wanted any gift to be baulked of it at 
last. Little darling, I shall yet live to call you 
wife.” 

She confronted him with indignant eyes. “Your 
words ure an insult to me, and you would not 
dare utter them if Mr. Lytton were here to spare 
me pain!” aud with that she left him. 

Mrs. Denison was furious when she learned 
the result of Sir Grattan’s wooing, but she was 
nota woman to act impulsively, so she sat down 
to think matters over, and wheu her temper was 
well under control, she sought her niece. 

“ Daisy,” she said, “you have disappointed me 
sorely, but I have come rather to reason with 
than tu reproach you. It is my desire ts see you 
settled and that quickly. I am an old woman,— 
fifty-seven,—and I may not long be left to guard 
you. I want to see you some good man’s wife. 

“ Ts Sir Grattan a good man? ’ the girl asked 
swiitly. 

“He isan honourable gentleman, and has out- 
lived the indiscretions of extreme youth. He 
loves you honestly, and not for anything you 
may possess or inherit. Child, it is vain to strive 
against me; if you take your own headstrong 
way, you lose all that would, under happier cir- 
cumstances be yours. For no fortune-hunter 
shall make havoc of any legacy of mine. You 
have everything to gain by yielding to my 
wishes,” 

“ Aunt, dear aunt, would you break my heart? 
Oh. show me some pity; it hurts me that I 
Inust oppose you. Iwho owe you so much more 
than I ever can repay; but the promise I made 
so solemnly I dare not break.” 

“Then I have no more to say!” answered Mrs. 
Denison, coldly, “I counted upon your affection 
and gratitude, only to find that they never ex- 
isted save in my own imagination.” 

Poor Daisy, her heart g-ew heavy with its 
burthen as day followed day, and the relations 
between her aunt grew more and more strained, 
It angered Mrs. Denison that the season should 
close without an official notice of the girl’s be- 
trothal; she had so longed for this triumph ; 
others who had not half Daisy’s personal attrac- 
tions had captured rich prizes—she might have 
done the same but for that unlucky attachment. 

They went down to Trevenan House, a quaint 
old place on the west coasr, and hoping that 
solitude might have a salutary effect upon Daisy, 
Mrs. Denison had invited no guests, so that they 
were quite alone one August morning when the 
papers were brought in. 

Daisy took up thé Morning Post and was 
apparently soon absorbed in it, but her aunt sat 
watching her, and thinking with a little thrill of 
fear how very ethereal she looked. 

Suddenly she saw her face change, whiten, and 
grow rigid with horror ; she heard a deep-drawn, 
gasping breath, and rising hastily went to her 
side, asking,— 

“ Are you ill?” 

The dark eyes lifted to hers were full of un- 
utterable anguish, the poor, pale lips quivered 
and vainly tried to articulate some words. Mrs. 
Denison took possession of the paper and this 
notice met her glance. 

“Terrrible accident on the Mississippi.” 





But she broke out impetuously “ Please say no 


already engaged to Mr. Lytton ?”’ 


lasting, and I am willing to risk my chance if you 
will only give me your little hand for my own,” 

She looked at him with huge disdain. ‘“ Would 
you really take my word for my bond if I broke 
faith with an absent lover ?”’ 





her—oh, let us both remember that !” 


Reading further she learned that the boiler of 


more ; has not Mre. Denison told you that I am | the Yexicon had burst, and every soul on board 

| had been injured or killed ; amongst the list of 
He smiled in quite a superior fashion, “I | the dead was the name of Oscar Lytton, described 

heard something about a prior attachment, but | as engineer, of New York. 

from experience I know such affaiis are net | 


Her heart gave a sudden fierce throb of r. lief ; 
the greatest obstacle in the way w her ambition 
was removed. It would be easy now to compass 
her end, And then conscience smote her as she 
looked at the hapless girl, supine and silent, with 
her face as white as driven snow, and her eyes 


“ Yes, if you broke faith for fhe ; and I should ! full of dumb anguish. 
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“Daisy,” she said, “my poor little Daisy, do 
net take this so much to heart ; it is very, very 
sad, but no tears cau bring him back again, and 
you are too young to go mourning a dead love 
wil your life.” 

She was kueeling by Daivy’s side, foadling the 
hauds which were ice-cokl, despite the heat of 
the morning. The girl moved slightly and 
moaned, but not one tear did she shed. If only 
she would ery her trouble would be less cruel to 
vearn, But not one tear softened the anguish and 
horrar in the brown eyes, and presently with 
sme. labour, she dragged herself erect, freeing 
her hands from her aunt’s clasp. 

“Dead!” she said, in a strange halting voice, 
“dead! aud Llive! Would to Heaven the end 
had come for me. No! You must not touch 
aunt—you hated him—it was only I who 
laved him, and I have lost him. Let me be a 
iuttle while ; I shall soon learn how to bear my 
wrouble, and yet not vex you; only now—only 
nuw—LI want to be alone,’ so Mrs. Denison 
suffered her to go, only wishing with her whole 
heart that Dajsy hsd taken this new grief less 
cally, because there then would have been 
greater hope of speedy forgetfulness. 

And up in ber own room knelt the wretched 
girl, her face hidden in ber hands, not moaning 
or erying, not even praying, only brooding over 
nev irremediable loss, and woudering if this cruel 
pain must remain with her through all ihe 
wonths and years of her lite. 

“T shall go mal!” she said, under her breath. 
“Oh, Usear, I wish to Heaven I had died in 
your stead, I wish I had been with you to the 
jast 1” 

The slow days came and went ; Daisy neglected 
none of her duties; she moved about quietly, 
listlessly, doing this or that thing as her aunt 
desired. She did not care then what might 
chance to her. Why should she? Was not her 
lite practically aver ? 

At last in utter despair Mrs. Denison wrote to 
Sir Grattan. 

“Tf you love her still, come and prosecute your 
suit at onze ; 
tight longer, against my will and your wishes; 


mec 





imless. she has some new interest to absorb her | knowing that her heart was not in Sir Grattan’s | 


thoughts aud time, she must die.” 

Without waiting to reply, Sir Grattan travelled 
down to Trevenan House. Daisy. met him 
without surprise or embarrassment, nob even 
heeding his shocked look as he saw the 
cruel chapge her sorrow had wrought on her 
beauty. 

“You have been very ill, 
huskily. 

“No, I am quite well and strong, thank you, 
Lut aunt. persists in believing me an invalid,” 
and she turned away as ihough the matter were 
too slight fgr further speech. Always she. was 
the same, doing as others. desired, sharing their 
jaunts, singing or playing to command, she 
seemed unable to act of ber own will; and Mrs. 
Denison thought with anguish, “We must 
rouge her, or she will die; she is daily slipping 
irom, me.” 

She spoke often to the poor child of Sir 
Grattan and his faithful love ; Daisy listened, 
or appeared to do so, and encouraged by his 
ally he determined once again to put his fate to 
the test, 

They were lcitering in the beautiful old garden 
—he and she—when he took her unresisting hand 
in his, saying, “ Daisy darling, I haye seen and 
respected your sorrow, not venturing to speak 
until now of my own hopes ; but the time has 
come when to hold peace avy longer would. be 
foolish and crimina!. I say criminal advisedly, 


I fear,” he said 


because L believe that only through my love and | 


care gan, you recover your, lost.self. Dear heart, 
will you make ine happy, by giving your life into 
my keepivg ?”’ 

She looked at bim with a faint wonder in her 
sweet sad eyes. 

“Do you, still wish to call me. wife, when you 
know that for me all love is dead ; that dear as 
was tiny laver to me in life he is dearer still to 
ine naw, and,ever will be ?”’ 

“T wish it still, being so confident that in the 
end I shall win you!” 

No blush crimsoned her 


she is toa inert and hopeless to | 


face no hesitation | 


marked her manner, as she spoke low and 
dreamily. “ You are deceiving yourself; love 
comes but once in a life-time.” 

“You think so now ; you will be wiser soon ; 
and Mrs. Denison desires nothing so much as to 
see you my dear and honoured wife.” 

“ Let it be as you will,” the girl answered, with 
that strange listlessuess, which at times caused 
her aunt greatest fear. ‘ You are very g.od.to 
me—you give me ali, I give younothing ; begause 


me; but I will try to be a good wife to you ; if 
I disappoint you, remember that at ljeast I did not 
deceive you.” 

He was content to take her upon any terms, 
loving her aa he had never believed himself 
capable of loving ; aud she was the meekest of 
fangeé’s, suffering his caresses but never returning 
them ; wearing the badge of boadage, because it 
was part and parecl of her bargain. 

The wedding was announced to take place in 
November ; she made no protest, but to those 
who honestly loved her there was something 
terrible in her apathy—her quiet endurance of 
her let. 

Trevenan House was full of dressmakers and 
sempstresses, who made huge demands upon her 
time and patience ; but no one ever heard her 
speak sharply ; she submitted herself to them, 
making no suggestions, simply acquiescing in all 
their arracgements. The mainspring of her life 
seemed broken, and there were times when, 
despite his passion, Sir Grattan Freke .grew 
angry and impatient with her, so that it required 
all Mrs. Denison’s taet and ingenuity to. pacify 
him. 

The summer was gone; autumhb. came,. wet, 
cold, dreary; and the wedding day drew on 
apace. Westwood, the batler, sighed as his, eyes 
followed “the young mistress” to and fro; he 
| had been page to the Trevenans when poor Lena 
made her mésellianec, and. he remembered her 
with affection ; she had always had a kindly word 


you see I had only love ; aud that has gone from, 





SE es 
sake of a dead man who wag never worthy 
you? You have gone too far to. break your 


contract.” 

But Daisy, kneeling still; sobbed,— 

“T have been foolish.and wicked; buc I wilt 
not steep myself to the lipsincrime. T.cannot 
truly promise to ‘love, honour, and obey,’ the 
man you have chosen for me.” 

“Tf you draw back now, I cast you off!” 

“ Then Heayon help me!” and rising, the poor 
child fled. from the house into the drear and 
desolate garden, where Westweod, found her 
walking to and fro, white, agitated, trembling. 

““ Miss Daisy,” he said, softly ; and with hat 
gentle courtesy .which always marked her, man 
ner towards an jnferior, she answered,-- 

“ Yes, Westwood ? you want me? Tid Mrs. 
Denison sexd you !” 

“ No, mise, no; but I make bold to speak to 
you about yourself, xouse ,me,.miss, byt | 
know you are not happy, and Id like.to heip 
you for your mother’s sake.” 

“ My mother's sake /—didt you know. her? 
Oh, Westwood, if you eguld ‘only tell me where } 


could find her ! 


CHAPTER V. 


“T cay, miss ; but if Mrs, Denison findsit out 
I shall.lose my place, and T’ve lived so long i: 
the family I should be lost in any other. But 
I'll risk that fcr Miss Lena’s sake.” 

“You glrajl not have eause to repent your 
goodness ; and I will keep my own counsel.” 

So Westwood hurriedly gave Mrs. Dare’s 
address, remarking as he did s0,— 

“ T know she hasn’t moved lately, because I’ve 


| taken letters occgsienally from Mrs. Denison to 


| post for-her, 


| for him, and from the day of Daisy’s arrival | 


| amongst them he had loved the child, first for 
| her mother’s, then for her own sake; so he cast 
about in his own mind how best to help her, 


| keeping. : 

| Ah! but she is a hard one—the mistress,” 
he said to himself; “she was bitter as worm- 
wood to her peor young sister,and she’d be just 
as harsh to Miss Daisy if she crossed her will. 
Well, whether I Jose my place or not, I’m going 
to help her, if I can.” 

That very day his. opportunity came. Sir 
| Grattan, after breakfast, had produced some of 
| the Freke jewels which required resetting. and 
with them some designs fonwarded him from 
town. 

“ You know,” he said, in a lover-like tone, “I 


tive of mine—not now only, but when you are 
really and truly my beloved wife.” 

She sat cold and silent, her hands lightly 
clasped, and her voice was even when she said,— 

“Why do you try to bribe. me? Do you 
think that love is to be bought with a handful of 
jewels ?” 

Something in her manner frightened Mrs. 
| Denison, who, coming to the rescue, gave her 
opinion with regard to the merits of this. or that 
design; but not a word would Daisy say 
beyoud,— 

“ Pray accept aunt's advice: she is wiser in 
such matteus than I,” 

In a dissatisfied mood Sir Grattan went to 
town; and being gone, Mra, Denison touk her 
niece severely to task. 
| With a sudden wild cry the girl fel] on her 
knees. sobbing out,— 
| “ Aunt, dear aunt, let me goaway. I ewnot 
| go through with this. dreadful thing. I have 
been like one ina dream; but I have awakened 


jin time. I will not—I cannot marry. Sir 
| Grattan, My heart’s love lies buried with 
| Ozcar.” 


“ Get up,” said Mrs. Denison, in a ha'd voice, 
| ‘and do not treat me to any more hereics! Are 
you so mad as to believe I would for a moment 
allow you to make mo. ridiculous . before. my 
friends ! or let*you spoil your whele life for the 


| give her a man’s cpinion on it. 
| miss, or some one will be playimg spy. 


I think, miss, they 1cferred chieily 
to you, because Miss Marig—I mean, the 
mistress-—never was one to make much of Mies 
Lena. Times ont of mind I've heard her us 
such cruel language: to her ‘that I’ve wanted t» 
Now I must g, 
And you 
promise you'll do nothing rash ?” 

“ T promise solemnly,” 

Left alone, she steod a mement, the colour 
ebbing and flowing from her face; then s)- 
caught her breath with. a little gasp, because +!) 
had resolved to put the past behind her. Bette) 
she should seem ungrateful than she shoukd spo' 
her whole life -by a marriage she. loathed. 
Returning to the house, she met Mrs, Denison’s 
maid, and in answer to her inquiry, learned hat 
she was lying down. So she. went up to her 
‘room, and having written a few words of fare- 
well to her aunt, put together only such ‘thing< 
as were absolutely wezeseary, and turned hie 


| back upon Trevenan House. 
wish you, Daisy, to make, your choice irrespec- | 


The world was all before her ; she had no idea 
what manner of welcome -her mother would 
accord her, but she was resolved, if possible, t 
remain with that mother, sharing herpoverty aud 
sorrows until death came im blessed guise of slee} 
to them. She had carefully studied her route ; 1! 
was somewhat intricate, although the journcy 
was by no means long ; and she felt happier than 
she had done fer many, weeks, as with each mil 
she travelled her freedom seemed more, assured. 

At Trevenan House no one gave a thought, to 


| her.unless:it was- West wood, but when,the secon: 





gong sounded and no Daisy appeared, Mrs. Den: 
son hers-lf- went up.tosher room only to find it 
tenantless. Everything was iu order, but shere 
was a fulded note.wpon the snowy, pillows, aut * 
thrill of fear passed; through Marcia Denisen = 
heart as she took possession of it. She had not 
forgotten the circumstances of Lena’s flight. Con- 
trolling herseli by a great effort, che read,— 
“My pesn. AuyT,— 

“ Try to think as kindly of nieas you.can, 107, 
indeed, I love you very truly, but I have 
awakeued from my terrible dream. toa real under- 
standing of my position. I have honestly tried to 
please you, as honestly endeawoured. to do my 
duty towards Sir Grattan Freke But the struggle 
is too great for me, and remembering your-words, 
I have resolved: to.go to, my mother, whose addaess 
I have fortunately. discovered. Please forgive me, 
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and [ hope Sir Gratiau will forget one who never 
could have made him happy, becauee all the lovd 
she had to give vns.goue from hér before shetnet 
him. By the affection we have ever had foreach 
other, by all the debt of gratitude I must-always 
owe, write. me one little word of pardon, but 
whatever your-judgment may be, remember you 
will always have the deep, sincere love of— 
“ Dalsy.” 


Mrs. Denison crushed the note in her hand and 
her face was awful to sce in its fago antl maliz+ 
nity. Should Lena win the prize after all ? Should 
so mere a child as Daisy defy and maké her ridi- 
culous before the werld she held so dear? Ohj 
she would yet bring the stubborn girl to her 
knees ;..she syould have no-merey upon hér or the 
mother whom she believed ghilty of tampering 
with her child. A maid eame to the door, 

“Sir Grattan has returmed,” she said, 

Her mistress veered round sharply. 

“Very well, let dinner be ‘served,’ and after a 
swift, fierce fight with herself site went down. 
Without comment she gave iim Daisy’s letter, 
hardly picying him when lis ‘face grew white and 
stiicken, his voice husky as he askéd,— 

“ What are we how to do?” 

“The days,cf Gretna Green are gone,” she 
answered, with a sarcastic laugh, “and abdueiion 
is punished: rather severely ; but -if I were a 
man, L woul: not lose my britle so tameily.” 

“T asked your advice, madam,” he retorted; 
coldly, “Neither sneers nor jibes will -dvail us 
much now. Shall I follow her?” 

“No ; let het alone. Ifafterto-night you card 
to make her your wife, matters-van: be easily 
arranged. You have only: to give out: that your 
marriage is postponed on account of your eousin’s 
death (we all know how ‘dear Lord Somersham 
was to you), and then wait untilithe girl is weary 
of the poverty she undertakes tio share -with her 
mother. I know'tliat Lena Dare has only suffi 
cient for her:-own needs.” 

He looked at her with horfor. 

“You would suffer them to.starve?’’ he said; 
“and. yourare a wontan |” 

“ And consequently wise for Daiiy’s sake ; dd 
you think it is a little thing for merto lose her— 
the only creature I ever loved ? She'is good and 
true, but she has not courage to’ face a bitter 
world, and she is he}pless*to gain her own liveli- 
hood. In six montlis she will be glad to return’ 
tous,” but Sir Grattan Freke. although he left 
all things in her hands, was not quite so confident 
of ultimate success. 

Meanwhile Daisy Dare reached Bristol, and 
after.a little troub’e found tke street to whieh 
Westwood’had directed her. It was close, dingy 
and by no meansiselect. It led out frem-Wine- 
street,.and poor Daisy, unaccustomed to walking 
alone at such an hour. was not adittle frightenetl/ 
But she reiched her motlier’s apartments safely} 
and, almost sick with suspense and fear, foHowed 
the slip-shod girl upstairs,. There: she was left 
alone, and tappingstimidly at the dosr she heard 
a soft. voice say, “ Come in,” 

With a beating heart She’ turned the handk ; 
the dim light of a lamp served only to intensify; 
the shadows of ‘the room where a wéman sat 
sewing, She lifted her head as Daisy entered! 
and:a ery broke from her lips as hurriedly rising; 
she said,— 

“Why are you here? Have you only, come to 
mock mes} Are-you real or. some happy dream ?”’ 

And.before Daisy’s astonishéd ‘eyes stood the 
strangerrshe- had: met in Kensington Musewm ;:a 
mist seemed to roll back frém her memory; she 
saw once more the golden-brown hair crowned 
with its sad emblem of widowhood ; all that had 
been vague’ was clear to hér now. 

“Mother!” she said, “oh, my mother, I 
have come :baek to you, never to léave you any 
more,” 

Not oné other word could she say: then, mot al 
word could Lena utter in her rapture ; but safe 
in each other’s arms ntother.and daughtér tasted 
the sweets of tautual leve; the clinging arms 
about her neck, the pretty head upon her besom, 
appeased -the leng;. long | unger of all Lena’s! 
weary years. They could not talk coherently’ 
that nights it-was almost enough for then to 


‘strength and spirits failing her fast. 


in (eir happiness asking only that they never 
might be partéd ahy. more. Butin the morning 
Daisy told all her story, seeking to hide nothing; 
and Mrs. Dare listened with indignation. 

“Marcia had been cruel to her child,” and 
that, gentle as she was, she. could’ not forgive; 
and yet she did violencé {o her own heart when 
she set before Daisy all that lie with her would 
mean, bidding Her weigh well her. choice, adding; 
“T am used to poverty, but with you it is 
‘different. I can give you only love and the poor 
result of my labour—for your sake,, my darling; 
even though it breaks wary lieart to say go. 
Heaven will give me strertgth to do it, if by so 
doing I can win‘your happiitess.” 

But with. her arms about her, the girl 
“‘answered;— 

“ Darling mother; all your life: you have been 
starved of love. ; and if-1 could ‘retrace the steps 
‘Lhare taken I would not—because that would 
mean leaving you lonel},” and in the samewise 
she replied to Mrs; Denison’s indignant letter: 
She could only return, shersaid; in her mother’s 
jcompany, and. with her reply all correspondence 
ceased 

The new life was: hard to her naturally, but 

she-did not complain ; with so bright.an example 
of patience before her as’ her mother, how dare 
she murmur? Then she set to work to find 
some émployment. for. herself, and having no 
aptitude for -teaching, she. resolved to try art 
neeRework. Bat most ofthe shepa hac a regular 
staff of assistants;-and Daisy’s timid: applications 
usually met with very brief and occasionally 
umcivil replies, But just when she was on the 
verge of despair, she received a commission from 
ashopxeeper. on the Promenade. 
* Hew earnettly'shetapphted hers¢lf to tlie work 
only Lena-knew; she! toiledrearly and late, until 
het task was finished; andi then had the pleasure 
‘of hearit git. had! givett’ satisfhetion, and she 
might consider herself a regular hand. She was 
often ‘weary; often ad shetrehtetl bright, strange 
birds and impossible! flowers, teats’ rose to her 
eyes,‘and all: hertheart-dried out for Oscar. But 
she-hid-elways ew bright simle:with which to wel- 
come- Ker 'mbther, and the: evenings when they 
wotked together’ were: ‘their happiest tinres, 
Only. aa-the wiater-;vere away, Léna, who lad 
long. beencaiting, develeped~a terrible cough-and 
grew so manifestly wéak that Daisy was 
frightened, and insiste@* upon having médical 
adtvive, 

“Rebt;” sail the devtor, “and nourishing food, 
is what she*requires,” 

Lena soiled sadly; Rest/for her meant’ starva- 
tion; ‘awd | how’ céukl she obtiin dainties when 
theirveombined edt nings ‘starctly procured neces- 
‘saries ? So she went backwards and forwards to 
school, ‘until one: day 'slie’ fell swooning in the 
streét, and layfor‘an* Hour tincorscious in the 





little baek parlourof'a friendly shopkeeper. 


“T cannot do’any more,” she thought ; “it 
must wait,” and bending over her mother a great 
fear ‘tore at her héart lest slie was déad, so sill 
she lay. But Lena was only uriconscious, and all 
night the girl watched untiringly by her, co that 
When morning came she was little fitted for 
work, Her ta&k was not finished until evening, 
and whefi she’took it home the forewoman met 
her arigfily. 

“Through your negligence,” she said, “the 
article is: thrown upon our employer’s baris ; 
consequently,” she added, “you will ‘expect no 
remuneration, and mo further empleyment.” 

Daisy looked at her with wide eyes and 
blanched face. . 

“Tam very sorry,” she said, tremulously, “but 
my mother is iH, and I have had so little time 
for work ; bit I will do ny best nob to disap- 
point you again.” 

“Tt is therule of the firm never to'counten- 
ance dilatorinéss or aecept excuses for work 
delayed,” answered the foretvemnan, sharply, and 
Daisy went out upon the promenade, helpless 
and hopeless. 

She! tried ‘for employment elsewhere ; but- it 
was‘not to be -had ; and with a heavy hearttshe 
returnetl. to her mother and the ore poer reem 
they called home. 

What should she do ? 

They-were absolutely penniless, and she had 
nothing of value upov which she could procurea 
loan. 

Well, the’ turn of the! title mist eome sedn. 
The bright'-spring was even now upon therm. 
She could very well spare her 'jacket) So with 
no further thought of self she ‘went out onée 
more, parting with lier only warm-otiter garment 
for the magnificent sum of three shillings, 

I am afraid to say how long: these ‘two poor 
souls contrived. to exist upon that wretched sum ; 
but when it was gong and ‘whnt steired thom 
the face Daisy sat dowmantl broke into bitterest 
tears, 

The sick woman’s' lips quivered; and ler ‘eyes 
filled, as‘she said in her feeble voice,—~ 

“ Daisy; darling, [can bear anything but-your 
‘tears. Do you think I am blind to all your 
struggles, all yeur unselfishness? Dear, I beped 
never to part with tlris pledjre ‘of ‘your father’: 
love to me; but if he sees he will know and 
understand. Take it and selt iti” Hero she 
drew eff! her wedding-ring. “Try ton get enoug!» 
to pay your journey home.” 

“Noy nol we will live and die together, ané 
you shall not lose your ‘rings a day will ct 
when we can redeem it, but we niust ‘have food, 
and so I will! pledge it for asgreat asum as [can ; 

‘we have come to the darkest hous; the dawn 
will-soon break,” 

In the dusk of ‘the ‘April everiing she ‘stale 
along: Wine-street, striving with might ahd main 
toogather courage to finish her ‘etrand, Thefe 





Whiten she renelied fom she again fainted, and | 
inthe morkingy althetigh’she forced herself to | 
risa, shetwas too weake toowalk. She strove with | 
herself a little-~while, them, ttirning her face’ to | 
the wall, wept aloud. 

“Leave nie,: Daisy, my darling, my darling ! | 
It’ ‘inattérs ‘sovlittle whet’ chances may'come to | 
mte, because’ the ‘end’ till soon follow. Marcia’ 
‘will “be good‘to you; and ‘it breaks my heart to | 
‘see you looking so pate‘and thin.” 

“Mother;” the ght said dropping‘on her knees’ | 
beside her, “I answer yotrin the words of Ruth. | 
‘Entreat me ‘not‘to’ lave thee; or’to’réeturn from! | 
‘following aftér’thee ;’ youvare more than all the 
world to me’ now that he’ is’ gone; atid surely 
Heaven would have no’blessing for tie, and the 
‘world no merty; if' I ctuld leave you atone, sick 
anc in poverty.” 

Lena turned and kissed her. | 
“For your sake, my child, may my end come | 
‘soon ; but oh! if I‘could work until the last!” | 
Day following/day; however, found her weaker, | 
wearier ; and Daisy’s softly-rounded cheeks grew '| 
‘tliin, cher features mvore accentuated, until, 
between watehing and working, she felt her | 

! 

1 


If only she 
had any hope of better things, she would be 


braver to endure present trouble. 








sil gazing upon each other, to give love for love, 


One night she threw aside her work witha sob, | 


‘kept’ it back valiantly, and with a cespera 


was'a keen) piercing wind, andishe was very coM 
but’ she scarcely heeded minor dixcormforts,’ the 
ortléal before her engrossing ‘all her thoughts. 
‘Twiee ‘she passed a shop with its three golden 
balls,: bur so many people were! going in and 
coming: out that she shrank back*in fear! and 
shame, sxying to herself,— 

“T cannot do it—oh! I cannot: do it! and if 
not, where shall I get bread ?” 

A little sob lifted the white throat, but’ she 





prayer for strength turned once more towards 
theshop. Suddenly she’ was caught ‘by the ann 
ard drawn gently, but firmly back, whilst a voice 
cried, — 

“Daisy! good Heavens ! is ‘it as’ bad as this 
with you ?” 

She ‘turi ed ‘her startled face‘upon the'spenker, 
then courage and composure alike forsaking her, 
she sobbed ,— 

“Yes ; wé are’starving—mother and I—and+- 
and I'thiuk she is dying. I’ wish you lad not 
found mé, Sir Grattan, but’ seeing ‘how perfec: 
has been my punishment for my sin ‘towards you, 


be mertiful and let me go.” 


For ans-ver he hailed a cab, and bidging the 


driver walk his horse slowly up and down until 
| he received further instructions, lifted Daisy in, 
and following, closed the door. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“Now,” he said, “tell me all about it ; what 
has brought you to this pass ?” 

“Mother worked until her strength failed her, 
and then I lost my employment. We had not a 
friend in the world, and so I made up my mind 
— or tried to—to take her wedding-ring to pawn ; 
but I was ashamed, and it seemed like robbing 
the dead, It is the only thing she has left that 
my father gave her. 

“But you could have written Mrs, Denison for 
help.” 

“T knew it was useless ; she would only assist 
me on one condition,—that was the desertion of 
my mother.” 

“ But surely the bond between you cannot be 
very strong ; you have been so long apart. Mrs. 
Denison loves you.” 

“Yes, and it hurts me to remember how 
harshly she must think of me ; but all my life 
since I went away with her [ se med to lak 
something, and always my heart cried out for my 
mother, whose only sin was her loyalty. I love 
her with all my heart, and despite «ur troubles 
we have been very h ppy together. For her 
sake, I ask you to say nothing of our chance 
meeting. I could not bear Aunt Marcia should 
triumph over my mother.” 

“This is no chance meeting,” he an:wered, in 
his old languid fashion. “I came down just on 
purpose to see you, Daisy, and Mrs. Denison, 
being my good friend, gave me your address, I 
should have been glad if you had had sufficient 
trust in me to appeal to my friendshiv.” 

“Oh, I could not—-I could not! After what 
had occurred I felt that you would not wish to 
see me, or hear of me again, I—I treated you 
very badly.” 

“Most badly, when you rather starved than 
trusted to me ; but that is enough of the subject. 
You are going to let me belp you now for your 
mother’s :ake ; surely you will sacritice your pride 
to save her life?” 

“Oh, you are most good to me, and I have 
often judged you so unjustly,” she sobbed, and 
then she, stooping swiftly, kissed the hand which 
clasped her own so close. “I wish [ could repay 

ou, 

The blood leapt to his face, but the darkness 
hid this from her, and when he spoke his voice 
had lost nothing of its languor. 

“You make too much of trifles, and now we 
must not return empty-handed. Will you remain 
here whilst [ make a few purchases ; you will 
not run away from me?” 

“No. oh no!” 

God it was indeed to the poor child to hear 
ouce more a frien*ly voice, to meet the glance of 
kindly eyes; and never had her heart been so 
tender towards Sir Grattan Freke as now. 

As she sat waiting in the cab, she tried to utter 
® little psalm of thanksgiving, but no words 
would come, her soul was too full. But she 
smiled faintly, when, after visiting several shops, 
he came to her bearing a well laden basket. What 
would his aristocratic friends say of ‘ Cynical 
Kreke” could they see him under such circum 
stances? Giving the Jehu Daisy’s address, he 
sprang into tie seat beside her, a little ashamed 
perhaps of his philanthropy, but happier than he 
had been for many months. Almost in silence 
they reached the divgy house, and Grattan’s 
heart stood still as he entered the room which 
so long had been Daisy’s home. What a wretched 
casket to hide so fair a jewel! What terrible 
privations mother and daughter must have borne ! 
He glanced towards the bed over which Daisy 
was bending, and her words reached him where 
he stood, softly as they had been spoken, 

“Dearest mother, there was no need to part 
with your ring ; a friend has come to our help, and 
please Heaven you will soon be well and strong 
again. Sir Grattan (here she turned her grateful 
eyes upon him,) “you must know my mother” 

What a fair face it was he looked upon—fair 
through all its years, its sorrow and sickness ; the 
man’s worldly heart softened as he said, “ You 
will not refuse to accept my friendship, because 
if through me Daisy lost her aunt, she found 
you, and then he would not let her talk, but 
with clever fingers began to spread the feast he 





had provided. There was a tender chicken, some 
jelly, a bottle of fine old port, and all such 
dainties as were likely to tempt an invalid appe- 
tite. 

The meal which followed was by no means a 
quiet one; the visitor had a whole fund of 
pleasant news to impart, and never by glance or 
1 .ok did he refer to the past, or show disgust at 
the present surroundings. When he went away 
it seemed to the sick woman that he had taken 
all the brightness with him, and she sighed as 
she turned wearily upon her bed. 

“Why do you sigh, mother?” asked Daisy. 
“To. night has been pleasant.” 

“JT was wishing, dear one, that you could 
have cared for Sir Grattan; he is generous, 
and evidently loves you for yourself. My 
child, my child, I am afraid to think of your 
future when I am gone—IfI could only know 
that you would be safe in a husband’s care x 

“Tecan never love any man as I loved Oscar,” 
Daisy said, in a low voice, but all that night her 
mother’s words remained with her. 

In the morning Grattan came again, bearing 
choice flowers and other delicacies ; he was so kind, 
so thoughtful, that Mrs. Dare wondered a little 
why Daisy could not regard him with affection. He 
so loaded them with gifts and favours that the 
girl hardly knew whether she was most ashamed 
or grateful. Other doctors were called in, and for 
her mother’s sake she could refuse nothing that 
was offered of Grattan’s plenty, but always she 
thought with fear “ There must come a day of 
reckoning between us, and Heaven knows what 
that means for me!” 

In a little while Mrs. Dee showed decided 
signs of mending, and it needed but change of 
scene and rest to complete her recovery. She 
would never be strong, but still she was sparéd 
to the child who clung to her so desperately ; and 
save for the thought that her post in the school 
had long ago been filled, she would have been 
happy. 

Grattan laughed when she spoke of her trouble 
to him. “Oh you must not work for a long 
while yet,” he said, gaily. “You are to have a 
glorious holiday, end it shall commence to-day. 
Philpot says you are strong enough to bear the 
short journey, and I have taken a pretty little 
place near the Downs for you—no, you shall not 
thank me, you know if [ deserve any reward, 
what that reward is,” 

The gentle eyes met his. 

“ Yes, I know ; but I cannot sell my child, or 
bid ber go against her conscience, and [ have no 
hope of repaying you in other fashion.” 

“T will run the risk,” he answered, quickly. 
“There is scarcely anything I would not do to 
win Daisy ; and [ promise you solemnly that 
neither you nor she shall ever have cause to re- 
pent any confidence yon may place in me.” 

That day he wrote Mrs. Denison telling her of 
all his doings, of the manner in which he had 
found Daisy, and he did not spare her when he 
described graphically the poverty and misery 
which they had shared so uncomplainingly to- 
gether. In conclusion he said,— 

“Tf you have any womanly compassion or 
tenderness you will not seek again to separate 
your sister from her child. After all, her crime 
was not a heinous one, and she has suffered much 
because of it. I have every hope of winning 
Daisy now, and her love after. For her sake Mrs. 
Dare’s future shall be more pleasant than her 
past. Butif you would spare scandal you will 
irvite both mother and daughter to join you 
when the former’s health is a little more assured. 
I am coming to town next week, so if you prefer 
not to write I will call upon you.” 

But Mrs. Denison was a woman of despatch, and 
he received her reply the following morning :— 





“Dear Sir GRATTAN, 


“When you can assure me that Miss 
Dare has promised to become your wife, and in- 
tends to keep her promise, I will open my doors 
to her and Mrs, Dare. These are my only condi 
tions, They are more merciful than my niece 
has any right to expect. I think you scarcely 
know how hard you were to me. 
a “ Yours sincerely, 

“Marcta Denison,” 


With that note in his pocket he drove out to 
Willow Wood. It was a pretty little place stand- 
ing in a small garden, surrounded by a high hedge, 
and just now it was at its loveliest. 

The flower-beds were bright with blossoms, 
the windows twinkled from their nests of greenery, 
the laburnums and lilacs were ready to blossom 
into beauty and sweetness, for it was now late in 
May. 

Under the trees lingered Daisy, still wearing 
her shabby brown dress, having resolutely refused 
to accept any gift for herself from this most con- 
siderate of lovers. 

Seeing her Grattan gave the horse and trap into 
the care of the “ boots” from a neighbouring inn, 
and entering the low gate joiued her. She was 
looking pale and troubled. : 

“Tam an early visitor,” he said, taking her 
little cold hand in his. “I was anxious to know 
how your new home pleases you, and if there is 
any alteration you desire.” 

Then the pent-up pain of her heart broke out, 
as she cried, passionately ,— 

“Oh, why do you shower gifts upon us-—we 
who never can repay you—who have fallen so 
low as to be pensioners on your bounty—paupers 
in disguise? Sometimes I think my very heart 
will break with all the shame and grief of it, and 
I am so powerless to help myself—” 

“Hush!” he said in an authoritative tone. 
“Your mother is lying in the breakfast-room and 
will overhear you. For her sake calm yourself. 
Daisy, do you hate me so bitterly you will not 
even allow me the pleasure of serving you ?” 

“ How can I hate you when you are s0 very 
good tome? But it is hard to owe so great a 
debt, and still goon increasing that debt, know- 
ing well it never can be cancelled.” 

“There is one way, Daisy, in which you can 
more than repay me.” 

She knew only too well what he meant. He 
had a right now to ask for payment ; but she was 
sick and faint as she leaned against a tree, incap- 
able of speech, only conscious that the moment 
she dreaded had come. ; 

“Will you let me hope, dear, that you will 
listen to me, weighing well my words, believing 
that I love you too dearly to urge you on to cer- 
tain misery ? If you will give me once again the 
promise you gave me long months ago, I am willing 
to trust to your loyalty, because for your mother’s 
sake you will not fail me; and so long as she 
lives you shall never be parted any more—she 
shall be dear to me as even you could wish. For 
her sake do not answer hastily. Iwill not press 
you for areply. I want you to judge for yourself 
what is best for you to do. I shall leave here 
for town to-night. Will you have your answer 
ready by the close of the week ?”’ 

“Yes,” she answered, faintly ; “you are very 
patient with me, and I am grateful, oh, so much 
more grateful than any words can express. Pray, 
for your sake and mine, that I may decide 
wisely.” 

Between his hands he lifted the small, white 
face, and his eyes were full of a great love as they 
met hers ; then stooping, he kissed her once upon 
the brow, and left her weeping there. But he did 
not despair; indeed, his heart was light as he 
travelled to town, and all his thoughts were full 
of her. Whatever had been his past record, in 
whatever else he had been false he was true in his 
love for Daisy, honestly determining in the future 
to be worthy even her. 

She was very quiet through ‘all that day, and 
her mother, guessing well what thoughts troubled 
her, left her entirely to herself, afraid Test any 
words of hers might bias her decision. At night 
she could not sleep ; restless and unhappy, she 
tossed upon her bed, warring with her wishes, 
and what she now honestly believed her duty. 

She thought of Oscar and wept aloud, and then 
her tender heart turned lovingly towards her 
mother. Years ago that mother had sacrificed her 
whole happiness that her child's future should be 
bright ; was she too weak, too selfish to make re- 
ecmpense when that was in her power ? 

If she refused Sir Grattan, Lena must return 
to the old life, which would be doubly hard now, 
and had she (Daisy) any right to darken her 
days, or spoil her lover's future, because her own 





heart seemed broken? She crept out of bed and 
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knelt by the window, her face upturned to the 
serene, star-lit sky. 

“ Forgive,” she whispered, “ Oscar, my beloved, 
forgive me! It is my duty. Oh, Heaven! grant 
me strength to fulfil it.” 

Something like peace fell upon her as she 
prayed, and although she was quiet throughout 
the two following days, she did not se: m unhappy ; 
on the evening of the second, she sat on a low 
stool at her mother’s feet, her chin resting in her 
hcllowed palm. Presently, she stirred a little, and 
said,— 

“‘ Mother dear, I have made my choice.” 

Lena stroked her hair gently. 

“T hope it is for your happiness.” 

“Oh, yes! I shali be very, very happy, having 
you always, and Sir Grattan is very good to 
me.” 

“But that is not all, my child. Can he ever fill 
your dead lover’s place ?”” 

“Do not speak of him,” the girl answered, 
hurriedly. “It is my duty to forget all that went 
before, and nothing will alter my resolve. I 
should like to see Sir Grattan as sooa as he 
arrives—and alone.” 

“Tn all things you shall please yourself ; but, 
my dear—my dear—you are surely not doing this 
for my sake? “If so——” 

“T am doing it because he wishes it, and—and 
I am not reluctant.” A little later she said: 
“Listen, he is coming. Mother, will you p'ease 
send him to me here ;” and as she stood by the 
window alone, she trembled a little, and her face 
gleamed through the gathering darkness like a 
frail white flower. 

Her heart beat so heavily, it seemed to suffocate 
her, but she kept a resolute hold upon herself, 
and when a voice from the doorway asked, — 

“Are you there, Daisy?” she answered, in 
tolerably even tones,— 

“Yes, will not you come ir, Sir Grattan ?” 

He needed no second bidding, but crossing to 
her side he said, gently,— 

“ Are you ready with your answer? This has 
been an anxious time for me; I have hardly 
dared to hope, and yet I would not fear.” 

“TI have thought it all over,” said Daisy, as he 
paused, “and have tried to do what seems best 
for you. I never can be anything but grateful 
to you for your wonderful goodness, and if affec- 
tion can satisfy you, I can promise you so much. 
Honestly I will try to forget that—that I ever 
had any lover save yourself, and I think I shall 
not find my duty irksome.” 

“Come to me, of your own will, sweetheart,” 
and he stretched out his arms to her ; without a 
word she crept into that embrace ; she’ was so 
weary of strife, and his love promised her rest. 

“Kiss me! do you know you have never done 
that yet?” 

Meekly she lifted her mouth to his, giving the 
desired caress, and as he poured out passionate 
protestations of love, she cried again and again in 
her heart,— 

“Oh help me to forget ! oh help me to do my 
duty. Iam so weak, and life lies so dark before 
me,” 

And yet in all, through all, she had the blessed 
consciousness that henceforth her mother’s path 
would be smooth and pleasant. Did she repent 
her sacrifice? A thousand times no. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ir was the middle of June, and in answer to 
Grattan’s telegram: “ Your conditions are ful- 
filled,” Marcia Denison had written for Daisy and 
Mrs. Dare to join her. “ It is necessary,” she 
said, “ that my niece should return to my house 
(from whence she will be married) as some fuvlish 
rumours have been scattered broadcast, anil for 
my own sake as well as hers, I wish to refute 
them.” 

So they went to town, Lenain a state of trepi- 
daticn, being most uncertain as to her reception ; 
but Marcia met her in coldly courteous fas!iion, 
resolved to accept the inevitable with the best 
grace possible, 








Then, too, the bridegroom-elect had expressly 
desired that his fiancée’s mother should be treated 
with all due respect. He was honestly attached 
to her; and, as he said, Mrs. Denison could well 
afford to forgive one she had robbed so long of 
fortune and child. He was impatient of delay, 
and the wedding was fixed to take place quite 
early in July, before Mrs, Denison’s special friends 
had left town. 

Daisy was gentle and cheerful in these days ; 
whatever sorrow she nursed she obtruded it on 
none, and Grattan began to hope that he had 
caught her heart in the rebound ; even Lena said 
to herself, with a little thrill of pleasure, “ She is 
forgetting, and he will make her happy.” 

Grattan was so generous and considerate that 
Daisy had been less womanly than she was, if she 
had not felt a very warm affection for him ; but 
for the memory of Oscar she might even, in time, 
have learned to love him ; and because she owed 
him so great a debt of gratitude, duty became 
easy to her, nor did she now think with horror 
of her fast approaching marriage. 

It was at avery fashionable reception she met 
the Dean of Longheaton ; and befure she heard 
his name, something in his face and bearing 
attracted her attention. He seemed a familiar 
figure to her, with his broad shoulders, sinewy 
frame, and crisp white hair. 

“Tam trying to think,” she remarked to a girl 
friend, “ where I have met the dean; I heard 
Mrs. Dalton address him by his name, but I could 
not quite catch it ; and now I am puzzling my 
brain over him.” 

“Oh!” answered the other, who knew nothing 
of her past, “that is Mr. Lytton, until a short 
while ago he was only a poor country parson ; 
but some old re, robate whose death-bed he con- 
soled, left him a fortune, and as ‘unto him that 
hath more shall be given,’ an influential friend 
stepped forward and procured the Deanery for 
him, Pity it did not come earlier, for I under- 
stand he could give his only son but a poor start 
in life ; and birth without money doesn’t count 
for much now. Mamma is signalling for me ; 
good-bye ; we shall meet to-morrow ;” and she 
tripped away heedless of her companion’s pallor, 


‘or the lines of pain about her mouth. 


Oscar’s father ! oh, if she dared but go to him 
and tell him all ; if only she dared sob out all 
her sympathy with him—but she was bound to 
Grattan now, she had no right to speak. She 
looked involuntarily towards her lover, and even 
then it struck her that he wore a troubled 
expression, that his eyes followed Mr. Lytton 
anxiously, and a great pity for him filled her 
heart. 

“ He is afraid lest I shall remember all and be 
sorry,” she thought, and at that moment ber 
hostess vame towards her smilingly. 

“May I bring the dean to you, Daisy,” she 
said; “he is quite the lion of to-day, and he bears 
his sudden prosperity so splendidly. He is a 
clever man too, almost as clever as his son, so 
that you should be flattered when he asks for an 
introduction.” 

With a fierce effort to maintain her self- 
control, Dairy said,— 

“T shall be pleased to know Mr. Lytton per- 
sovally,” and a little later the dean was bowing 
gravely before her. If she had glanced then at 
Grattan she would have seen his face was white 
as her own, and that there was something very 
like fear in his eyes. 

“T have long wished to know you, Miss Dare,’ 
said Mr, Lytton, taking a seat beside her. “I 
have heard of you often, and in some way our 
lives seem bound to cross. You knew my sou 
well, I believe ; everything connected with him 
must have an interest for me; no creature for 
whom he ever felt affection or esteem can ever 
be wholly indifferent to me. You were good 
friends once ?” 

“Yes,” said Daisy, in a very low voice. 

“ More than friends? Do I assume too much 
when I say that ?” 

“Hush! I have no right to answer such a 
question now,” she murmured, and lifting sad 
eyes to his, met his half-pitying half-condemning 
glance, 


, 
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A BRAVE HEART. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER XIII. 


ALTHOUGH Molly Fothergill had not seemed to 
notice anything changed in Justina’s manner, 
she had been none the less keenly ebservant of 
it, and with a woman’s intuition she had 
fathomed something that as yet had not even so 
much as sketched itself faintly in our heroiue’s 
mind. Molly knew that the struggle had com- 
menced, that with a return of strength and 
health, feeble as it was, Justina was now forcing 
nerself to look to the future definitely and 
deliberately, that the proud spirit was dete: 
mining eagerly and courageously to take up once 
again the heavy burden of labour, that he small 
weak feet were about to plant themselves again 
on the hard, thorny road which had proved 
almost too much for the young creature Before 
the events of the past two or three months, ani 
would assuredly be none the easier to tread iu 
the furure, weakened as Ju-tina was by illne-s 
and her trouble, which, thcugh as yet unshared 
by Molly, was none the less a certainty in her 
eyes. 

Molly had always felt that when the moment 
came Justina would not hesitate in her aciions, 
They had only known one another a very short 
time, but they had been thrown together very 
closely in that time, and Basil’s sister had 
speedily learnt to admire and love the beautiful 
qualities of Justina’s mind and heart. She was 
he: self absolutely in sympathy with these quali- 
ties ; she told her-elf, over and over again, that 
were she placed as this other g'rl was, her iine of 
action would be in no whit different to that which 
Justina had adopted and would adopt. But 
though she di! this it was not possible for 
Molly’s warm, loving heart to rejoice ata state of 
things which, though so comprehensible to hev, 
were nevertheless so sad also, 

The point in Justina’s mental attitude which 
Molly had gauged even before it had made itsell! 
known to Justina herself, was the saddest of al! 
the sad things for Basil Fothergill’s sister to 
realize. As has been shown, it had not been 
long before the secret truth of her brvther’s 
great noble heart had been revealed to her. The 
delicate blossom of love that had sprung up so 
quickly in his hopes and thoughts and dreams, 
had been seen almost immediately by Molly’s 
tender, sympathetic eyes, and had brought a 
pang of pain and a mist of tears as the knowledge 
came to her. 

She had such a great, great love for this big, 
manly, gentle, good brother of hers, the thought 
of any suffering coming to him--and though 
Molly had never known love in its fullest sense, 
she had enough comprehension to be sure that 
the suffering would be great—was a real grief to 
her. 

Often and often when she had been supposed 
to be lost in some merry thought or cheery 
occupation Molly had been plunged deep in 
troubled thought and conjecture as to how 
matters would go with Basil in this the most 
supreme crisis of his life. There was no harsh 
thought in Molly’s mind for the poor, frail, 
lonely young creature who was the cause of this 
sorrow to Basil ; it needed no words to let Molly 
know how innocent Justina was of the power she 
held over this man’s heart, of the treasure she had 
won, of the pain Basil must endure through her. 

Molly would have been cruel indeed to have 
doubted Justina’s innocence in this respect, and, 
as we have just shown, such a thing was very 
very far from her thoughts, She knew very little 
about the story of Justina’s sorrow. Basil had, 
of course, given her a slight sketch of the girl’s 
early history, and her hurried, most mistaken 
marriage. Of the cause of Rupert Seaton’s 
desertion it is hardly necessary to say that Basil 
Fothergill never spoke, not even to his well-loved 
sister. 

Seaton’s dishonour was Justina’s honour ; no 
matter what might come, Basil would hold 
silence on the remembrance of the shame Rupert 
Seaton had put upon his girl-wife. The fulness 
of that shame was indeed not known to him ; 
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Justina had not spoken one word to let him know | could meet.some mige-girl-who would exercise a | after Moily had: ceased. He got-wp and wwent to 


the last, the worst of the blow that had fallen on 
her. All that Basil knew in this matter was that 
Rupert had most assuredly absconded, that he 
Hiatl gone deliberately, deserting the girl in the 
hour of her tribulation. 

Molly, of course, knew as much as this, her 
knowledge had been gleaned through the 
] }Quacious landlady, of those small! lodgings, »nd 
it was from this same.source that beth Sir Basil 
and his sister gathered, some gmall idea of the 
gmount,of brain and manualdabour Justina had 
performed jn the past. year. 

There was- nothing but pity, deep, tender, 
womanly pity in Molly Fothergill’s breast at 
first for the poor slender girl, whe was nursed hy 
her care and. aid back into life fromthe very 
jaws of death itself. 

Thon Joye followed on the pity, and thia love 
grew stronger and stronger, even when, Rasil’s 
scovret had been revealed, and the realisation of 
what that secret must mean to him had come in 
zl! its fulness. 

Molly felt almest unequal to judge calmly of 
the situation at times, Basil. was so dear to sher ; 
and the vague djeams of Basi'’s future, of; his 
wife and the children that would gather about 
Lis knees, had had a sweetness that made the 
casting of them all away now a bitter thing to 
do ; but Jystina was growing slowly but surely 
ecarcely less dear to her, and the very thought 
of allowing this desolate young being to drift out 
vf their lives—nay, out of their home, was some- 


thing that Molly had not strength to consider | 


caAimly, 

That Justina must, go, however, was a fact that 
became a necessity to Molly when the girl’s 
jeart had been laid open before Molly’s eyes 
cven as Basil’s had been, and the seeret that was 
jist dawning there had heen whispered in 
Molly’s ears, 

Those few words spoken in such seeming eare- 
cssness about ,Leam Greatorex and Basil had 
been the spell that had awakened. (all uncon- 
sciously as Molly was quick to see) anew emotion, 
a feeling that cauld be, and perbhaps,wight be, 
full of diyine joy in realisation, but whiel.. must 
be productive of even greater sorrow and pain 
than even that which Justina had already 
endured. 

This then wag the burden of Molly's: thoughts 
en the morrow. after Lord Dunchester had. dined 
at Croome’ Hall, and sad and grey eneugh was 
the atmosphere that hung about the pigtures 
that framed themselves in the warm-hearted, 
usually merry girl’s mind. 

She, and she alone, held the key to the, atory 
that was about toa be worked out, ard in .justice 
to her love, in justice to her yearning tenderness 
over both these two who were so dear to her, she 
must act in swift and drastic, measure to gave 
them both from being drawn gradually « but 
eurely into a very labyrinth of hopeless g.ief and 
desolating despair. 

Justina must go from them, nat only out of 
their home apd care. but out of all possible eon- 
ixct with their daily life. As yct, fortunately, 
this secret that Molly had surprised so, siviftly 
was indeed a secret evea from Justina’s most 
intimate thought. The danger to her, therefore, 
wis not so great, the sorrow farther off than it 
was with Basil. 

Molly's determination was made,awhile she rose 
and dressed.in the morning, Basil would be 
aloue with her at breakfast, for though Justina 
would have liked to have joined the meal, dis- 
claiming all wish to be considered au inyalid, she 
wa- not allowed to descend till quite, midyday. 

jnsil would be glone, therefore, and Molly 
world start operations at once. : 

She did not commence, however, the yery 
instant she met her. brother. She made no 
difference in her usual manner, she wanted 
above all things that Basil should never guess 
how much she knew of his heart’s history. She 
chattered away briskly about Lord Duuchester, 


an Brsil found much to say about the young 


man, 
“TI think he. is improving, Molly. 


can use the expression. 
good in Philip. 


| real good influence over the,Jad, andslead him 
‘into the paths of a, quiet, hynesty respectable, 
domestic life.” 

“T don’t fancy Lord. Dunchester would «cane 
| for. that sort of thing, Bay. Atdeast, not just | 
| yet,”” Molly answered, balancing: her teaspoon on 
| her finger, and watehings this operation with 
| careful eyes and a slightly increased) cokwur.in 
her cheeks ; “ he-is, such a#boy,” she added, almost 
apvlogetically, after a seeond’s pause. 

“Dunchester is nearly +twenty-gight,”’ Basil 
said, taking up a newspaper. “ Time he began 
to thivk of calling himself.a, man.” 

“There are some men.who. are rbeys all their 
life,” Molly said, dreamily ;,then she, put her 
spoon back into ;her .coffee cup, and: stirred. it 
round, thoughtfully. “Perhaps he: will fulfil 
your wish, = and make a match of, it with 
one of Lady Sarteris’s. daughters. I bear they 
are pretty.” 

Sir-Basil said, “ Perhaps ” ina, mechanigal sort 
of way; he was reading the, paper, ani, .was 
interested im what he, read. .Lord Dunchester's 
matrimonial future had no very great claim gu 
his thouglits. 

Molly watched him for a mament, or two. in 
silence, then she braced; heysel£ pp, as it were, 
and went straight into action, 

“Well, whether this.gppens,or pot,” she said, 
cheerily, “it is a matter of vary small, import- 
ance compared to the ythery circumstanee, which 
I hope wtll-accrue from Lady Santaris’s visit to 
this part of the world.” 

Basil looked round quickly. 

“What do you mean, Molly?” he asked, all 
his interest transferred’ immediately fromthe 
newspaper to his sister, 7 

“Tam thinking of Justina, dear,” Mally made 
answer very gently indeed. 

The man’s face flushed. 

“T can see no connection between Lady 
Sartoris’s visit to Dunchester and -Justina,” he 
said, not very steadily. 

“T think, dear, we ought to see. it very 
clearly,” Molly replied, still most gently. 

Sir Basil folded up the newspaper very neatly, 
and then rather inconsequently flung it from 
him, whereupon it immediately spread itself out 
in luxurieus~untidiness. 

“Will-you explain anere défmitely what you 
do mean, Molly?” he askeg, pot coolly, but- with 
a touch -ofimost unweyaltemper, and also a,toych 
of something like fear im his strong voice. 

Molly had some difficulty in; keeping her own 
voice,smecth and in-preventing the tears frem 
starting in-her eyes. 

It was so hard to have to,play such a part,. to 
seem to be full of nothjng but, worldly, thought 
and commen sense, when: her whole ~ heart «was 
yearning with leve over Justina, and the .mere 
thought of letting the girl gg from her out ‘into 
the cold hard -world- again was something that 
seemed -to take thechot: blogd: from her heart, ! 
Yet, bard-as it was, the part.must be played and 
played more-keenly and realistically with /Bagil 
than with anyone else. 

“T should) have imagined yeu -would? have 
guessed immediately what I mean; Basil,” she said, 
almost sharply, her -westvaint-weaking her voice 
strangely: cold in her-brether's. ears. “* We. have 
anrogatgd to ourselves -a position in’Justina’s fe 
which we have, after ally nosert-of right to. ' While 
she was ill aud helpless ‘there-was, of evurse, no’ 
chance or no immediate reason for owr-steppipg: 
aside and giving place to others-;' but now—now, 
when.Justina has detornjnetl alsolutely to leave 
us, and go out-into the werld to earn: her‘ living: 
asshe earned it: beforeshe- was taken ill, I con- 
sider we should be-lacking in -our duty as»her 
friends if-we did not«try-and arrange some sort 
of plan for her whereby she-would have the pro- 
tection of-her relations, aud -»would -not be -cow- 
pelled to be alone and uncared for im the future 


= —— 
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| 

rejoice that Lady Sartoris is coming: so-near to 
| us, for I hope in a very shortstime to have 
| worked a.revolution im:hermindowhere Justina 


He looks | is concerned, and to have: pointed out ‘to her 
aitogether better than he did, less rakish, if I | 


There is any amount of 
I wish from my heart that he | 


| ladyship her most palpable duty to “her dead 
| Sister’s child !” 
Sir Basil did not speak for a moment or two 


that stretches beforevher. ‘This is why I say I | 


| the fire, standing with his backo% the-blaze, his 
| eyes fixed cu the carpet at his feet. 

| “1 confess,” he said, when he found! hime]! 
| able to speak, “I confess youravordshave~come 
upon me as, a great.surprise, Molly. |I~I-ecl 
almost tempted te add as a great disappointmen 
also, for I had imagined you: haddevelapeda real 
alfection: for Justina,and toibear yoursuggest so 
coldly and so quietly that she should «throw: her- 
self om the mercy of a womanrwho:bas managed 
to forget her with such convincing force; does 
not assimilate itself with avy! theught: oftaffec- 
tion.” 

“ My dear Bay?” Méllyokad to rise;teo and 
walk briskly about the roam, otherwise she knew 
she should gnost ecrtaialy: break sdown» in her 
seeming strength of will and decision. She .did 
not, speak for, a; seeoud. or two, after’ that one 
exclamation, then she: begaar dlaurrying, ent her 
words very quickly. 

“You are most unjust, to,sappose [donot 
care. about Justina, J care for hex, move than | 
can iell_you. It ds..because .L carefor ther so 
much that I have spoken as Lhayesdeue. You 
know, ;Bay dear, the thayght-of. attermpting to 
keep. Justina,on here.with, us_ indefinitely .is one 
that could never be fulfilled’ She-haymade up her 
wind to go from us almost, immediately. . What 
can we say to-prevent her ? She is.toorpyoud. to 
be dependent.on.anyone. She.would eall , our 
frieudstip. charity, and our. charity, wweuld kill 
her, She has wok todo whieh must be.dune. 
You know. all: this: even. better: than; I sean, tell 
you. Yet you accuse me of being upkind,, when 
l_am.trying-only to do-that which may: be. and 
should, be of use and comfort to the child. , There 
is no dgubt,” Molly said,. coming, te a standatill 
after a few momenta, “ that the, proper, person 
to look after Justina is her mother’s, sister. It 
is useless for her. to hope for.aid fronm:Dr., North 
ov his wife, she has alienated herself. from them 
altogether, but, as far as Lrean.gather,,.there has 
neyer. been,avy quarrel with Lady Sartoris and 
therefore —-” 

Sir Basil stood in silence. 

The wisdom of his sister’s.speech gould not be 
gainsaid, and .yet--oh! the wnutterable pain 
of having to realise this, of having to stand 
quietly-on oneside and Jet. another miniéter to 
this creature who out of al] the world was nrove 
preciqus to him, than the precious gift.of life 
Itself. 

He had, of course;.known: that something of 
this sort would come, but he had also*had a sort 
of wnexpressed: hope and feeling “that when it 
did-come ‘and they would be called upon to hear 
from Justina her determjnation to draw ‘herself 
from theirgenerous care and love,that:Molly woald 
range ‘herself on his. side, and in her vigorous 
yet tender way. settle the question.once and for all 
by absolutely refusing to let“Jystina-go, showever 
mach she might wish, to do so. 

Now, however, it was Molly who was-pressing 
ihe question even before Justjna, had said,a.word, 
and thouglr this fart gave’ Basil’ angersas,well as 
pain, his strong sense of’justice made him-see 

| that Molly was only acting as every practical 
wise-person should act-under ‘the cireumstamces. 

‘To kcep. Justina at Oroome Hall for they rest 
| ofther natural life. was-abaolutely-impossidle ; to 
| try and prevent her returning -to- the burden of 
| her toil, quite as impossible. Tio endeavour to 
| lighten that toil, to place her in surroundings 
that should soften and sweeten the bitterness of 
her Jot, had been all that had remained to him 
to do ; and now Molly with hercold, curt, com- 
mon sense, was,showing him that, even this smal! 
)pleasure must be denied him, since Justina’s 
;qunt was coming on the scene, and was, without 
;question the proper, in fact,the only, person to 
smuanipniate this question of the girl’s future. 

It was all’ full of practical commonsense ‘but 
\it was all yery very hard, and, strong man as he 
was, Basil Fethergill winced. as he pictured up 
ithe immediate future with Justina gone out of 
jhis life, out of his care, out of the shelter and 
tenderness of his-great;love. 

So strong was the pain that the mere “thaught 
af this brought, that Basit could not .endure 
further conversation on the matter. “He sail 
nothing to his sister, he only turned from the 
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fire, and went-slowly away to fight out the agony 
that lived in his heart alone and unseen. 


Molly watched him go, with a mist of tears | 


before her eyes. She knew so well all he was 
.uffering, and; indeed, her own pain at this moment 
was little léss than his—to know that he was in 
such sorrow, and yet not to beable to give him 
ne weet 6f' true comfort, one*whisper of help or 
hope! ‘It*was a grief gredter than any that 

had comes yet into Molly Fothergill’s bright 
young life, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir was' 
that Lord 'B 
-mall 
ouse, 
vities for ‘the Croomehurst young folk might’ 
reasonably be expected. 

Béatrice Somerset ‘was enchanted at this 11éws.’ 
She eantered across the cofimon one ‘terntitig 
bout three days after Mis Greatorex*s*visi6' to: 


oing to entertain a 
wh old coutitry 


nehester was 
‘his rather tum’ 


Croome Hall, on-purpose'to:entice Leatm’ out‘ for’ 


\ ridley if possibie, ‘and “titen ‘to chatter‘and eom- 
ment‘on what kind of entertainmeut: Lerd ‘Dun- 
chestér*would:give them, 

Leam ‘was “writing in her ‘own snidll-sitting- 
vonr When Miss Somerset was annotinted, ‘She 
nue’ very" handsome in her morning gown of 

erge with silver belt about ‘her ly wwaist’ 
ind neat linen collar “ind cuffs dt + rand: 
wrist. ‘She qpossessed very beautifdl hands; not 


small, but very well shaped and dftan exquisite 


whiteness. 

Beatrice often declired laughingly and yet 
with sincerity that Leam would have inspired 
the dignity and respect she always received if 
nothing had been seen of her but these beautiful 
white hands, 

She declined to ride with Miss Somerset ; 
not ungraciously. 

“Tam going with the Fothergills'to'the Dun- 


but 


stanley meet to-morrow, and I want to be quite | 


fresh for that,” 

“Is Molly going too? 
Somerset exclaimed. 
we had a good day’s hunting with Molly. I sup- 
pose Mrs. Seaten’ must be much stroiger then, 
Leam.” 

Mis$ Greatorex frowiied slmost ‘imperceptibly. 

“ Between you and me,” she observed, as she’sit 
lown again to her writing table and wioved ‘her 
hands about among her papers, “I don’t fancy 
there has ‘been so very very much ‘the matter 
with Mra, Seaton, 
looked remarkably well, I thought.” 

“Oh ! did -you-see her, Leam? I have been 
‘onging to know what you would say about her. 
isn’t she lovely ?” 

There was not much tis¢rintinating capacity in 
Beatrice ; at ledst thére hat! been no necessity 
tor devéloping it as’ yét. 
30 fresh ahd so young that she Hid no knowledge 
f the art of dissembling ; and though, of coutse, 
alia was Coxtcious ‘of broad’ efféets sticl as plea- 
sure and sadnéss, still thesubtler, the less defihed 
smotions which thronged the breast of a woman 
like Leam Greatorex wéré quite unrevealed to 
her. The’ sneer, therefore, that had Tain lightly 
m ‘Léam’s woids “as she spoke of Justina was 

quite lost on Beitrice. 

“Ts she -hot lovely?” khe inquired, 
watinest énthuiasin. 
ne so: beautiful ds Mrs, Seaton.” 

“You have not seen very mich, you must 
remember, my little Bee ?”’ Leam said, with an 
effort at playfulness, yet.with that faint bitter- 
ess clinging to her voice, 

“No, of cGurse not,’ Miss Soniérsét agreed. 
She had seated’ herself edgewWise on a chair, and 
was beating her habit skirt lightly with her whip. 
“Still, afterall, there are others who have been 
nearly all round the. world, and they think ‘as I 
do about Mrs. Seaton. Papa deélares she is a 
revelation to Litm, and Dr. Wyllie says she‘ re- 
minds hith of some wondérful Greek head of 
some very long time'ago, and'Sir Basil ~ 

Leam’s hands moved sharply for an instant, as 
though jerked by an unseen force; then they 
were still, and she was smiling. 


she explained. 


How jolly!’’ Bee 


with 





ily rumoured ‘about ‘the ‘village’ 


‘that a certain amount of fresh Tésti-! 


“Tt is such am age since |. 


I saw her the other day ; she | 


She was so’simple and’ 


“T have néver seen any-. 


9% 


| « Well, and what does Sir Basil say, eh ? 
| Miss Somerset laughed. 

“Well, to tell the truth I don’t know what 
Sir Basil says about Mrz. Seaton’s beauty ; but I 
think I do-knowewhat he thinks. When I was 
there yesterday*I could*not help noticing how he 
looked at her whencvéershe spoke or moved ; and 
do -you'*know, Leam, she did look a dream 

tefday. She is so very slight, and she looks 
80 délicite, “her face isilike a beautiful flower, and 


‘dh ! her T sitaply “cannot take my eyes 
‘away'from* mn, theysaBem to magrtictise me |” 
‘beameaned! bath: in'her clair. 


“Well, I ‘thitik thetooner Mrs. Seaton takes 
her tepartute: *the' better, ifeste is goin 
such a wonrletfuT offect-as’ 
Bee,” she Intighed, but net very heartily. 
“Oly teahe is going'very soon ; shertulit me so 


“hg She "going to rejoin her husband, or is he 
vedniitig “town to ‘take her away.” Leam made 
“thifs: ‘ina languid ‘tore of voice. 

“Oh! Tdon’t-know auything-about ‘her has- 

ad; {f*htve never heard*his name mentioned. 
Phare not*thought much ‘#bout'tiim either. She 
boven riot-seem a bit like'aimarried worm, she ‘is 
ung, Whiy, she fedks quite as young as any 

of lie*giths here.” 

‘“Haveyou got any ‘news, Bee?” Team asked, 
inv cold li-tless sort of way. Stre was annoyed 
‘beyontlieakure:by «allthis eulogy of the guest 
up-at ‘Croome Hall. She determined to put a 
‘étop'to it without avy hesitation. 

“Teame ‘to ‘you’ to‘kiiow if you*eould ‘tell ‘me 
‘anything. ‘Huave‘you'leart!, ‘eam, is Lord ‘Dun- 
thes ng togives ‘bell ? you! ‘know, of course, 
‘his ‘visitors'heve arrived-alrendy.” 

“A ‘ball !” echoed Miss Gredtorex. . “Poor 
mao, I should think it will be quitews ‘mitch as 
he can do to pay his bread ‘bill. You know he is 
a pauper, Bee.” 

“ He is very nice!” remarked Miss Somerset ; 
“and I call him handsome, too. I hope he will 
give'a dance, Leam.” 

“ What a baby you are, Bee !” 
| Iu fact it was useless to get cross, or to indulge 
| in sneers or sarcasm with Beatrice Somerset ; she 
understood nothing ‘but ‘the bright ahd ‘pretty | 
j\and pleasant side of life. She-was a ‘veritable 
l\child, a “stmbéam,” as Jasper Wyllie ‘had 
| christened her, in ‘her heart; but, for all that, 
ishe was ‘Hy no means soulless, cr the feather- 
|heatled’ tnintélle¢tual creature that Leatn half 
contemptuously classed her sometimes in her 
thoughts. 

“T'hbpe I ‘shall be a‘baby a Tong, long time,” 
she ¢éried, ‘risihg langhingly from her chair. 

‘Now I must be off, Leam, Ihave disturbed you 
for nothing ; we shall meet to-morfow ‘at Dun- 
statiley, and Lhope we shall hive one of our old 
magiiificént runs. Abd I am so glad Molly is 
coming, it ‘will be lize old times ; for, ‘altheug hI! 
‘do like and ad nire’ Mrs. Seaton so ithtnstisély, 
'thitgs Tiave not “been at all like they used to be 
'sinée she*has béen at Croome.” 

She kissed Miss Grea‘orex lightly, and danced | 
as lightly out of the-r6om. 





and canter prst. 
Leam moved back to her seat at her writing- 
itatle ; her brow was clouded, and her mouth 
‘looked hard and set. She hai passed through 
imany uncomfortable Moments in the past three 
days, and she’ wits tiow in a curiously restles:, and 
‘yet at the same tithe sullen mood. 
Those faint vague thoughts that 
‘like phantorhs acr ss her’braia in the past, 


had flifted 
had 


aud an ambition that was little less than a 
| assion. 

To De Basil. Fothergill’s wife, to reign as 
'mistress of his home’and his position, to demon- 
'strate to her grandmother the fact of this social 
success, to set aside the question of her future, 
‘and to emerge from her present chrysalis stite 
lin the fall splendour of a marriage with such a 
mar as Basil Fothergill. 

team hardly knew herself in lier new guise. 


moves in life with a calmness of frigidity, that | 





to have |; 
ttiis on our “little! bttéy || 


Léain Went to the window tow ate sh her mount 
As‘the ptetty vision flashed “by | 


incorpo ntéd themselves during the-days that had | 
just goné into a purpose, a determination, a desire, | 


She wasor had been so used to meét all the | 


this storm of emotion that had suddenly rushed : 


over her unnerved her, anc 
against. herself. 

Yet she was true to herself, she was not the 
woman’ she had been; one glance at Justina 
Seaton’s beauty, one glance at Basil Fothergill’s 
face When in the presence of that beauty, “hai 
metamorphosed her whole self, had chariged her 
very self of selves, as it were. The burning fire 
of jealousy ran hotly though her veins. The 
restless fever of love, an unknown sensation to 
her, now moved her every impulse. 

She had lost her proud, cold quiescence ; she 
dared'not let herself imagine o future ‘without 
those things that had shaped themselves iuto'a 

ssinate desire. To be‘Basil Futhiergill's wife. 

e very words, if Mess ae to herself, brought 
a thrifl'to ber Heart, set beating | high, 
‘and yet she knew so Well’thattiér path would be 
fio easyone. The man she determiell’to win 
was nor’ frée to be won Hs ‘he once was’ sit “vould 
be a long ‘hari ‘stiaggle + shaee , but *sffll she 
would not falter, Thegodl'for whidsliewworked 
was a great: one, she would not’ tet terself be dis- 
courageil, even ‘by -so ‘fortitdable an ‘Obstacle as 
the faet, undoubted at impossibte'to We set on 
ore site, of the living “exiéténee ‘oft another 
woman Whom ‘Basil Fouthergill ‘love with -all 
the foree and'truth and fidelity of his madhoot’s 
heart. 

No, she wonltnot' be discouraged after alll ';her 
rival; "beautiful as she ‘was, was not a ‘free 
woman. ‘Why then should ‘Beam “fear ‘Wer ? 
Whiy not ptit her-aside once anil for ever with 
the contempt she Hegerved ? 


* 


1 aroused her anger 


¥* * * * 


‘ord Dunchester lost’no time in coming over 
to’ Croome Hall to consult Molly'on the question 
of the entertainment he should offer to the 
inhabitants of Croomehurst. 

The day he called happened, unfortunately for 
his plans, to be the day of the Dunstanley meet. 
Molly, at Justina’s eager request, had finally 
agreed ito go with Basil to this meet, but she bad 
gone under much protest. 

“You will be so dull. I don’t want to go,” 

she had declared, and Justina had answered 

with a touch of inpérativéness ‘that enhanced 
her loveliness, — 

“You shall go, Basil wants you; and as for 
mé, F wart you out of the Way. 1 amt going to 
have & long day at my work.” 

“Tinpertinent !” Molly erieil'ldughing'y, but her 
| bright. face clouded over at ‘the mention of this 
) work. Despite her brave attack on’ Basil, despite 
| her'brave determination ‘to do nothing to stand 
‘in the way of Justina’s pe Molly found her 
position a very hard one‘to carry out, arid as the 
tine passed and she felt the mbmént draw'nearer 
and nearer for Justina to,announce her departure 
Molly’s heart grew sadder and sadder. If she 
had not learnt to love Justina for her own sweet 
| sake, there was the faét that Basil ‘loved this girl, 

and that*gave hier a place in Molly’s heart ‘apart 
} from anything else. But with’ her own love added 

to all the’rest, the future was indeed a bitter and 
| hatd one to have to face. 

Justina, knowing nothiig of the struggle going 
on in Molly's mint, was eager to get once again 
to her work. She ‘shrank from the thought of 
leaving her friénds, and even ‘more’ still of the 
pain she must give thém ‘by going ; but what 
else Jay before her? Her strength ‘was’ return- 
ing slowly but surely, and’ as vigour crept back 
into her frathe, so Gime also’ the yearting desire 
to get to her task to try and’ work off that moun- 

tain of dishonoutable debt which Rupert's cruel 
shame had left on her shoulders. 

She wat¢hed Molly go this day with a smile 
and a sigh. 

os Only afew more days,” she said to herself 
as she was alone in the quaint, pretty, drawing- 
room, She had- unpacked the volume of her old 
manuscript, and it lay before hér in a great pile 
on the table Molly had spréad for her use. 
“Tt will be hard to go ; and yet F must—I must.’ 

She sat for a long time thinking, her face 
| shaded by her hand. She winced even in her 








| 
| 





| thoughts as remembrance of her husband’s last 


cruel act, his desertion of her and the method of 
| that desertion returned to her mind. 
She shivered as she realized what a terrible 
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JUSTINA WINCED EVEN IN 


miserable trial must have been hers if her long 
illness had been endured alone unaided by Basil 
aod his sister. 

There had come into Justina’s heart a great 
horror, a greater contempt for the man she called 
her husband. To know he was gone out of her life, 
out of all chance of daily contact with her, was in 
itself a relief that had something of joy init, and 
yet beyond this relief there lurked a*nervous fear. 
She dreaded she knew not what ; she was only 
certain that fear of Rupert and his future 
actions must be with her all the time. The 
words Lord Dunchester had spoken the night he 
had dined at Croome about the man St. Leger 
had awakened this fear in all its fulness. 

There was nothing to connect her husband 
with this chance companion the young Earl had 
met in Paris On the face of it it was highly 
improbable Rupert would have remained in Paris 
or indeed anywhere so close to England, having 
always the possibility of Leing traced and dis- 
covered, either by her or through her, so clearly 
before him ; and yet despite this, Justina’s heart 
had given a painful throb of fear and dread when 
Lord Dunchester had in a few light words 
sketched out a sort of picture of the man whom 
he called by the name of St. Leger. The picture 
was one that fitted exactly to the character of 
Rupert Seaton, or to anyone of the type of 
men with whom he had been so intimate the 
past year, 

Justina grew cold as she let her imagination 
conjure up all the possibilities of mental anguish 
that thought and knowledge of her husband’s 
nature aroused so easily, 

Should she ever know a day’s real peace? 
While he was with her it had been bad enough, 
but with him gone from her, out of reach of her 
influence, thrown into a section of the world that 
would encourage and help him in the cultivation 
of his viciousness and dishonourable dealings, 
who could say what further shame might not 
yet come upon her through him ? 

Big hot tears rolled down the girl’s pale cheeks 
as she sat there thinking. 


! Hh i : 








HER THOUGHTS AT THE REMEMBRANCE OF HER HUSBAND'S LAST CRUEL ACT, 


” 


“Tf it were all over and done with,” she said 
to herself, wearily. 

In such a moment as this all the pleasure, the 
real happiness brought to her through the sweet, 
true friendship she possessed, seemed to vanish 
altogether, she remembered nothing but her 
troubles. 

“And I must meet Aunt Margaret, and 
submit to her questioning, and her probings, and 
her criticism. Oh! that will be even harder to 
bear than all!” she added, after a little while. 

Work was not easy to her in this mood ; she 
left the table and moved about the room to dis- 
tract her thoughts. She found herself gazing 
aimlessly and mechanically at all Molly’s 
treasures ; and at last, when she awoke out of the 
curioue blurred mental phase into which her 
brain often fell after excessive working or too 
great a strain of anxiety, she found herself stand- 
ing looking down on a big portrait of Leam 
Greatorex in all the panoply of her court gar- 
ments. A picture of a regal, handsome, queevly 
young woman whose magnificence nevertheless 
gave a sudden chill sensation to Justina’s 
quivering and deeply moved heart. 

“And for her there will be happiness, the 
truest, sweetest happiness a woman could ever 
hepe to know in this world. No shame, no dis- 
honour, no desertion ; wife to man who has the 
heart of a king, a soul of an angel. Oh! I envy 
you—I envy you, Leam Greatorex. Your heart 
will never be torn with anguish as mine has been. 
Life will be full of sunshine and sweetness for 
you ; when you are Basil’s wife you— —” 

She moved abruptly away from the picture, 
and suddenly put her two cold hands over her 
trembling lips as though to hush the cry of pain 
that would have escaped her, Her eyes were 
blinded with tears, her brain surged for an 
instant. 

The agony passed after that instant, but it 
left its trace, and Justina realised the full truth 
of what had happened then, realised that sorrow 
in a new and a sharper form must be added now 








riess which, as Rupert Seaton’s wife, it was her 
lot to bear. 

Love with all its majesty, its power, its passion 
of sweetness and joy had come suddenly into her 
heart—love for one she must never love ; love 
that, having shown her its exquisite beauty, its 
divine power for a single instant, must be torn 
ruthlessly from her heart and set aside from her 
for ever, to be won and shared by another 
woman, 

(To be continued.) 








In the northern part of Peru, in what is other- 
wise an arid desert, the celebrated “rain tree” 
grows. This species, batas vapero, though not 
large or of much commercial value, is a veritable 
South American wonder, having the extraordinary 
property of condensing what little moisture there 
is in the atmosphere so as to cause a continual 
mist to exude (seemingly) from its leaves and 
branches. 

A Scorch engineer is said to have solved the 
problem of making the mill run with the water 
that is passed. It is reported by a Glasgow paper 
that a resident engineer has devised an arrange- 
ment by which all the steam used by an engine 
is returned to the boiler. As a result, it is said 
that as much energy can be got out of one ton 
of coal as is now secured by the consumption of 
seven tons. 

AN ingenivus method of capturing adult mos- 
quitoes in the house is in extensive use in some 
localities in New Jersey. It consists in nailing to 
the end, or rather the top, of a stick the lid of a 
small tin box, such as a yeast powder-box. The 
stick must be long enough to enable the operator 
to reach the ceiling, and the tin cover of the box 
is nailed to it in an inverted position. Into this 
receptacle is then poured a tablespoonful of kero- 
sene, and the mosquitoes at rest upon the ceiling 
are easily trapped by simply placing this kerosene 
cup under them and close up to the ceiling. In 
their endeavour to escape they fall at once into 


| and always to the burden of trouble and bitter- | the kerosene and are killed. 
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“YOU MUST ALLOW ME TO ACT AS YOUR GUIDE!” SAID MARK HERNCASTLE, ASSISTING THE SLIGHT, HOODED FIGURE TO ALIGHT, 


EVANGELINE’S LEGACY. 
CHAPTER III. 
FOUND ! 


Ir was the evening of the next day—the day 
following that one on which the funeral had 
taken place at 17, Thistle-street, Fulham, and 
Mrs. Loraine sat alone in her sitting-room up 
stairs, which looked out upon the street. 

She was dressed quite simply in a neat-fitting 
black gown, with white cuffs and collar ; and her 
heavy brown hair was wound into a knot low at 
the back of her head. 

Her face was very handsome; she was still 
young; but the lines about her eyes and her 
mouth told of the trials of life which had al- 
ready fallen to her lot. Surely her share of 
them must have been more than an ordinary 
one ? 

Mrs. Loraine, in these days, rarely smiled, 

She heard wheels, started, and looked out of 
the window. 

A private brougham had stopped at No. 17, 
and presently Mrs. Catt, throwing open the sit- 
ting-room door, announced “ Dr. Ferris.” 

He was a tall and powerful-looking man, past 
the prime of life ; of somewhat rugged appear- 
ance ; of a somewhat stern cast of feature ; yet 
with a pair of blue-gray eyes, kindly enough, 
beneath their bushy, penthouse brows. His fore- 
head was ample ; his jaw was square ; there was 
something about the whole man, his patients 
said sometimes, which was wont to inspire one 
at first sight with feelings of trust and 
confidence. 

He was dressed for the evening, and was evi- 
dently due elsewhere than in Thistle Street, 
Fulham. 

They shook hands like two old friends. 

“Sit down,” she said, gently. “Do not be in 
a hurry.” 

“But Iam ina hurry. I am dining at Putney 





this evening,” he answered. “ However, I could 


not pass through this neighbourhood, you know, | 


without looking in for a moment to see how you 
were feeling after the ordeal of yesterday. I 
was coming here last night, but was urgently 
called in another direction.” 

“ Yes,” she said, sighing ; “it was a hard day 
for me—a very hard day.” 

“How did you bear it, my dear?’’ he inquired 
kindly, as a father might speak to his daughter. 

“On the whole, pretty well. I was ill after it 
was over,” she said. And she told him how she 
had been tried. 

“No wonder!” was the great doctor's brief 
comment. “This?” added he, tapping his shirt- 
front on the left side. 

“Yes,” she answered ; “nothing more.” 

“Ah!” he rejoined; “nothing more! You 
must be careful—indeed you must. Oh! my 
child, my child!” he went, on abruptly, with 
something like a frown knitting his shaggy brows. 
“What are you going to do now? You will ruin 
your health utterly, will wreck yourself bodily 
and mentally with this restless longing, this 
ceaseless plotting and scheming, this unholy 
thirst for vengeance. Forget it, child ; forget it 
all ; and shape your life to a different course 
How often must I remind you that my home is 
waiting for you? Come to it, and find peace.” 

“T cannot—I dare not!” she answered 
gloomily ; “you know yourself that I cannot, so 
long as there remains a shadow of that horrible 
doubt ! Iam convinced of the truth myself. I 
want to prove the truth to the world. Dear Dr. 
Ferris, you remember our compact—we must 
abide by it.” 

A light seemed to kindle upon the man’s 
earnest face. 

“Remember it!” he echoed. “Do I not? 
Why, remembering it, I am sometimes almost 
tempted to pray that you may be wrong after 
all; that there may be no truth to prove to the 
world beyond that it already believes,” 

“Then would my revenge become impossible,” 
said Mrs, Loraine, wearily. 


| 


} 
} 





“So much the better for you,” was the doctor’s 
answer. “If you would forget it—if you would 
bury every shred of recollection of the past and 
accept the new chance of happiness I am now 
holding out to you—a good home, comfort, 
money, luxury, position—you would bea different, 
a happier woman, believe me ; you would make 
me the happiest of men. My step-sister Lucy— 
Mrs. Maclean—the simplest and sweetest-natured 
soul alive, is waiting to know you ; she has heard 
from me your history ; she is not much older 
than yourself, and she is ready to abdicaie in 
your favour. She is devoted to me—rega:ds me, 
in fact, as a father, for I am the only parent she 
has ever known—and consequently for my sake 
she will do anything for you. Say the word— 
forget the past—and come! ” 

“You are the noblest of men,” she said, with 
bowed head. 

“ Nonsense ! 
then—— ” 

“Oh, I cannot! I dare not!” she moaned ; 
“it is ungenerous to tempt me. For my chil- 
dren’s sake I must find out the truth. Moreover, 
I have gone too far on a perilous road ; I have 
done too much; I cannot now turn back if I 
would.” 

“You must turn back—or stop,” said he 
gravely,“ if the truth prove contrary to what you 
hold it to be.” 

She shook her head and smiled—a bitter smile. 
She knew that she was right ; that right if not. 
might, was on her side. 

“Well, the work of ferreting is still going 
forward,” said the stalwart physician, checking @ 
sigh. “I may bring you news at any moment, 
my dear—so cheer up!” 

He drifted then into talking of the children, 
and mentioned that he was about to change the 
prescription for the little boy’s tonic. Shortly 
after he took his leave; driving off in his 
brougham to his dinner-engagement at Putney. 

At parting, Mrs. Loraine had kissed the 
doctor’s hand, assuring him again and again, with 


Do what I want you to do, and 
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tears choking her voice, that he was the best and In trembling haste their mother extracted from 
noblest of men, | the pocket-book the single document it contained ; 
“You must not tell me that so often—it |-and with hungry, fevered:eyes she resi the:paper 
isn’t true, you know,” he had returned bluntly, | quiéklysthrough*from*the'first-word to the-last. 
with his own kind, peculiar emile. “ Besides, in “I:thahk ‘Heaven! :Iithank (Heaven with -all 
the first plaee, I shall become vain ; secondly, rer emerges ye her joy ; but 
my motives are purely selfish ones, as ‘you ‘are’ }:the-olil »palior \o ther ‘face,-she gasped, 
aware. Don’t lose sight:of-that.” |-@heeloseti her eyes. ‘With a ‘stifled! shriek ‘her 
A few days later, at about ‘the same hour of |/hands\went upward to-her heart, and sthestext; 
the evening, the brougham ‘of Dr.:Fersis, of | moment:herthead,liketthe head of a ¥eattwonan, 
Portugal Square, again stopped»at-the-door of 17, | waserestingeupon itlie!Dector's breast. 
Thistle Street, Fulham. ” a) “4 - x } 
It-was a sultry evening-with a-dull redsunset,  Tuateron owe evening; towards-the-end ‘df tthat: 
and coppery streaks athwart’theihazy blue of tle | sane-mouth 6f June, it happened that'SiriPhilip 
sky. The gaieties of the endonsseason, though | Wroughton sdtdlone inshis-library-at ‘Moseeoutt: 
<lrawing.to a -elose, were atill -well tothe ‘fore. | Priory. 
it was the hour «when ‘Park ‘ant/Rowwererde- He was lodking ity ‘through .a -pile~of ‘old 
serted—or rather given up'to ‘thevcommon:erowd | magazines, reviews, aml newspapers; Which re- 
—and all the gay rich world.was*floeking'to tlin- | presented the accumulation of many seeks. 
ner,‘theatre, or ball. | He had just returned from one of ‘iis desultory 
The distant roar ef wheels was ineessant); now wanderings in /foreigu'linds—he «was ‘rarely at 
andéthen a hansom, the oceupant or eeempants | Mosscourt Priory —during whieh'hethad seldom 
thereof in evening garb, would come tattlingveven:|'taken ‘the pains, even ‘when «bt Midtéels ‘he -did! 
aoug Thistle Street om its-way to. thetBarnes’ or | chance to eome across them, toglanee at "English 


the Putney neighbourhood. ij newspapers. j 
The windows of Mrs. ‘Loraine's sittingyroom | He was no politician ; *his linterest “in the; 
were open to the-air ; and she ‘eat mear ‘them, politics of the day was of theilangtitest deserip- 


| 
1 


with a book on ‘her'knee. ‘But -she was /not | tion, hedlways deelared. 


reading. She locked pate and ‘listless; there 
were dark.shatlows beneath her'beautifulveyes. | 


The reading-lamps «were'lit. "Phe great ‘mul- 
lioned window was open. ‘Phe bread ‘waters ‘df 


The children were-playing:on the floor at her |ithe ‘Wane beyord the park ‘flowed ‘tranquilly | 


feet, with handsome pieture: books-antl «other ex- | 


dleng in the ipurple hush of “the summer’|’ 


pensive toys—priucipally the gifts of Dr.'Ferris.:}:gtoaming. 


The little boy-was better ; it was one ofthis gocd 
<lays ; antl consequently he was not so feeéful and’ 
lard to amuse as usual. 

The instant the Deetor entered, the¢hildren, 
Vangie and Phil, serambled up and ranito him ; 
whilst Mrs, Loraine discerned immediately-that 
he had tidings of moment to impart. 

Her languor vanished. She rose excitellly to 
jicr feet. She met her friend in the centre of 
ihe room, stying, before he could open his lips,-- 

“You have found something—I can read it 
in your eyes. Speak! Pity my suspense !” 

**You must be calm. I will tell you nothing 
éf you are not calm,” he said, | 

He spoke very kindly, very'gravely, and‘ put | 
his arm round her to give her suppdit. Yet'lie 
| 
| 





knew that his dream-dastles had collapsed, were 
utterly destroyed, :and that 'the swéet ‘hopes’ he 
dad cherished for so many-months past had now | 
anelted like ghests into thim ‘air. He ‘had } 
brought with him, as it were, the warraut’for 
his own destruction ; and the woman'he '‘leved 
so nobly and-so welt could never:now ‘be‘more to 
him than she was already. No! never now. Phe 
droam was over! Until death-they must temnain | 
friends —friends and nothiug more. 

‘lam calm,” she panted. “See! here is ‘my 
pulse—I do not tremble. Speak!” 

He got her wine and compelled‘her to drink a 
glassful. Then without further delay, pereeiving 
that delay was perilous, he: puted) eut ‘a‘pocket- 
book and placed it.upon the table. 

In the after days he confessed to -her how 
fiercely he had been assailed by the temptation | 
to keep his disecvery secret, or to swear -to her | 
befure his Maker that-the eonteats of the 
pecket-book were valueless, | 

He would have dene anything, ventured ,any- 
thing, no matter hew hazardous, for her sake ; 
bat he loved her too well to,play her false. He 
loved her ; he could not deceive her; albeit by 
eeception he might ultimately, if unlawfully, 
win her. 

“Yes, my dear, it is found,” he said quietly. 
“ A copy ef it is in there.” 

“Let me see it,” she cried wildly. And snatch- 
ing up the Doctor's pocket-book, she, with quiver- | 
ing hauds, began to unfasten'the clasp. 

“You will make’ mamnia ill, Dr. Ferris,” | 
said the little girl, in her serious, unchildlike | 
itshion, looking up with her soft dark eyes into | 
the docter’s rugged face, and plueking at his | 
coat as she spoke. 





The pollards ‘by ‘the -river-edge -whispered in| 
the breeze ; the stars were dimly strewing‘them- | 
selves over heaven's vast land. : 

Sir Philip Wroughton took up a recent Times, 


vantbran his eye letsurely down the first column of 


the first sheet. 

Presently “he leapt from his chair, «and stood 
with the paper crushed in “his hand, dumb- 
founded for the moment at what he had just 
read. 

It was the notice of the-death of Evangeline 
Brooke. 


“Brooke.—June $th, et 17, Thistle Street, | 
| Fulham, Evangeline, only daughter of Jasper | 


Brooke, of Marley Lock, near Marley-on-the- 


| Wane, aged 26 years.” 
“By Jove! how fortunate,” he muttere?l at | 


last. “This is rave luck indeed. I shall hear, I 
suppose, from Yates and Dodgson now the poor 
little lass. is gone. By-the-bye,:the :poor ehild 


| was not 8o very petite either; now 1 come to.think 


of it ; though I fancy, in spite of her healthy 
looks ‘atid apparent strength, she was always a 
trifle délicate,’ he xfused aloud. “I> wonder 


whether she kept the affair.a secret to the last ?—., 


and I wonder, too, whether the old chap up: at 
the Lock yonder ever got an inkling of .therreal 
facts of the case? I. must sound him ; must try 
to find out to-morrow. I wonder those lawyer 
fellows haven’t written. By Jove!” he cried 
again, ‘it’s a real’ mercy—nothing better could 
have happened—deucedly hard-up as I am just 
now |” 

On the next mofning Sir Philip Wroughton, as 


he expected he might, heard from his.svlicitors:in: |! 


Holborn. 
They wrote to apprise him that they -had, fram 


| & certain quarter, received information to the, | 


effect that the four hundred a-year ‘would no 
longer be drawn as usttal.; for the person who 
had “hitherto withdrawn, in quarterly instal- 
ments, the money from. the eustody of) Messrs, 


| Yates and Dodgson, was dead. 





CHAPTER TV. 
AFTER MANY YEARS, 
“A RouGH night, Davy ?” 
“Ay, roughish; Master Mark.” 
Master and man were in one of the upper store 
rooms of the mill ; and the former, having just 


* Dear little soul—my sweet little Lina !” he | fmished supper, had come to give an order which 


murmured tenderly, patting her pre ty ‘head. 

Mean while the little boy, seeing thatsomething 
was amiss, began to cry as fretfully as was his 
wont. His sister Vangie pacided him in her wee, 
wachildish way. 


had ‘been forgotten to the mén, arid to havea | 


last look rountt the place before,.going indeors 
for the night. 

Davy Crocket: was foreman to the Herncastles, 
and had, in Mark’s earliest days, carried the 


youngster about the mill and to and fro over 
the’ mill-tail ; to showshim:the great stones crush- 
ing the wheat, or to'let'him'listen to the roar of 
the water as'it turneéd*the ponderous wheel. 
Mattha,"Davy’s wife; withw:girl—a relation of 
‘her husband's —under ‘her, ‘was ‘indoors servant 
rat the Lower Milis, The couple hadbeen brought 


‘up inthe mill-yard: jsand had served in 
‘their youth with Mar father. 
‘Mark’s “own ‘father “had ‘now *been dead for 


“sonte few-years past, “and “the unettier herself, a 
and faithful wife, had mot ‘been stow to 
‘foltow! him. A 
When Mark had first-steppettinto his father’s 
shoes, Mr. ‘Hubble--and ‘the “Hubble family, in 


‘fteway, pater eae pt nan sreerin'g “drove a 
carriage and, pair, svithe ‘ootman in 


brandsnew' livery}. Mite atsadven o'clock, 
with a man-sertint ‘to owait at )itdble—Mr. 
Hubble had ‘take’ wupon ‘himwelfito'feetare the 
young-man, to\givalliimn what he comsitiered a bit 
of awivolesonre advier “the pinnacle as it were 
ofttiis own suecéishibexpétience. “But the master 
of ‘Marley Mitls: unexpectedly "met his 
mdteh in the Galas swouns aitiester of the 
‘Lower ‘Mills ; anthélte:tlid not ‘repeat -a--disecom- 
fiting experiment. 

Reuben Mabble went back to*his rand, ‘large 
house, which every{year he eonttivetl to make 
grander and: “ne ing, ‘fedling decidedly 
“set upon,” “ftilly *éémprehending ~that “Mark 
Herneastle wasiabott!the last nim-in theworld 
who would stiffer ‘Himself :to‘be ;patronised by 
Reuben ‘Hubble, or ‘Retiben-“anybody elseif it 
-eame: to that. 

Mark, at-thistime, was-seven=intl:twerity:;‘tall, 
tanned, strongand wéll“séteup. ‘If he ‘was-not 
awremarkably handsomeanan, ‘he was-at-any’rate 
one of the-fittest:grown-Woung fellows to-be found 
in his native county. He did his duty, and was 
not ashamed of his trade; he was moderately 
well-educated, and fond egough of reading when 
he could make the time for it. He lived tem- 
perately and cleanly, and-hoped—though he was 
as yet quite heart-whole—to be sufficiently we! 
off to marry at no very distant day, when his 
| children, should he have any, he resolved, should 
| be brought up as kindly aud.as carefully as he 
| and Helen themselves had been brought up— 

that is, to fear God, but no man ; to consider 
home as the first and best place in the universe ; 
and, as good subjects should, to honour their 
Queen and their courtry. 

Such was MarkHerneastle with his simple creed. 
His.sister Helen, who hiad al? her wits about her, 
had soon..perceived in whieh direction at the 
Lower Mills lay the attraction for the Hubble 
girls, whestéver they came over; which-was not 
seldom. Mark. Was so strong and so mianly- 
looking, it was no wonder, thought Helen, who 
adored hér brother, that they sheuld be fond ot 
rowing themsélves across the river in the hope 
of. seeing and having a chat with the master oi 
the Lower Mills. Indeed, tliey had the reputa- 
tion.in. Marley for running after -all the good- 
locking and eligible young men they could get 
| héid ef, and even after those who were nefther 
eligible nor good-looking into the bargain. y 

Amelia Hubble at this time, was “getting on. 
She was about, Mark’s age, whilst Sophy, the 
youngest of the thtee, was by a few-months 
Helen Herveastle’s junior. Louisa, ‘the middle 
one, had marriethwell, and was‘now abroad with 
her husband, om aceount of her delicate health. 
Their two young children, meanwhile—little 
daughters—were being taken care of by their 
aunts and their grandparents at Marley Mills. 

"Plie wind on that murky November night 
rushed-and howled arotnd’ the, Lower Mills, the 
place standing upon a less sheltered spot than 
that upon ‘vhich’ was: built its wealthier neigh- 
bour over the water, and did its best with ‘its 
clamour to drown the-+humming and the jarring 
going on within the’ building. 

The tallow-lights guttered. in the draught; 
the river outside flowed blackly onward,- lapping 
| and gurgling in the darkness about the slimy 

timbers of the bridge. When the wind wes 
lulled for a moment the ever-tumbling splash ot 
the mill-tail plainly made itself heard. ' 

Mark Herneastle, looking out from-a little 
window high up in the wooden walls—and from 
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which he could have drepped sheer down into | 


the unruffled ebon depths of the silent yet swift- 
gliding water of the *mill-pond—fownd that the 
wind: blew rain. 

“Rain, Master Mark?” inquired the foreman, 
presently. 

“Yes,” veplied the young man,’ still leaning 
out, “I quiteexpeet that we'are in forvanother 
wet winter, Davy, with floods again—suchas we 
had Jast year.” 

“Oh, darn the floods!” ssaid Davy Crocket, 
always ready fora gosap. “There's no getting 
about anywhere with the water up to-your 
middle imthe lame and ‘the merdows onto’ sight 
altogether. ‘Laeb year the Redatinster Road was 
like the river’ hisself.” 

Mark made no ‘rejoinder; perhaps did not 
hear Davy’s:wordy ébservation. Once eet talk- 
ing, Davy was‘apt to-wax tedious. 

Theryoung master was whistling softly to him- 
3/lf:and clistenieg-to something out ‘in the night 
wt ithe same time. “He »fanciad’ that’ he “had 
caught ‘thessound of wheels-comirg ‘along the 
Redminster Road. 

He stopped whistling andl listened intently. 
Surely those wheels now were rattling down’ the 
‘ane whichded direet to the-Lower Mills ? 

“ Who can it be at this time of: might; Hern- 
castle wondered, “if they‘are-coming here ?” 

His watch: was indoors:; lc -had :forgotten to 
vind it up. 

“Davy, what's the time?” -heealled ont over 
Lis shoulder. 

The foreman clutched his white breeches’with 
ne hand, and with the other dived-into sotne 
ut-of-theavay ‘corner of them, dragging out 
therefrom, by a black ribbon, a ‘silver watch of 
the modest-size of a-cricket ball. 

“Ts nigh upon‘hali-pastnine; “Master Mark,” 
said he. 

“Thanks,” said Mark. 

The wheels along. the «lane: were » certainly 
coming nearer. Mark decided’ that it-tmust be 
the «loetor’s’gig ; for Mrs. Wickie, the wife 6f one 
{ his men, who, on ‘account of-herevercincreas- 
ing family, oceupied the ‘largest cottage in the 
mil’ -yand; was: daily expecting tobe it. Yes, 
lovbtless Mrs/ Wickie had-sent off in a-hurry to - 
Marley for‘Mr.Stone. 


*Is-"Mrs. Wiokie ill. yet,“Davy, do you know?” | 
cnquired ‘Mark; quite simply. ““I thought I | 


heard ‘the dector’s gig coming down the jane.” 

“No-o,” replied Davy, dubiously ; “I -don’t 
think she is, sir. She was ali right, I know, at 
ter-time;' for. T+ see her~standing at (the door 
«talking. with Jasper-Brooke,”’ 

“ Ah,” said Mark, absently. 

“And Jasper tells me, «Master ‘Misk,” con- 
tinued Davy, “that Sir Philip is expected at 
Mosscourt ‘Priory for Christias, ''Phey say he’s 
‘hort of meney-agen, and is going’to’ lite quiet 
here fer a bit, ‘Lor’, sir, there can't be nothing 
» do at Mosseourt now-a-days ; and “that young 
sent there—Mr. Arminger--must have -an. easy 
time offit !” 

‘““Shouldn't wonder,” said Mark. 

“ The place is like'a. howltn’ wilderness, as the 


yin’ is,” said Davy’ Cnocket. “I crossed the | 


patk only Vother day. It’s ia ‘thousand: pities, 
iv, that ’’tis; a fire ol? -property ‘like that all 
i-going to the dooce—— ” 

“Té it -hasn’t gone already,” muttered ‘Hern- 
vastle, 

“Jest for the want of the money ‘hantly to 


keep “it-up like,” ‘said ‘Davy. “They do gay as | 


Sir Philip ewes~a mint 6 eoin -to*the ‘big man 
across the: water,” nodding with a*leer in the 
direction of Marley Mills. 

“Who told you that?” asked-Mark, :carelessly. 

“| heard Jasper Brooke say so,\sir.” 

“Ah, itwwon'’t do to disten to all that Jasper 
inay talk about, you see, Davy. He doesy't: al- 
ways know what he’s saying, I ‘fancy—he gets 
lost’ occasionally, and can’t remember: things 
preperly, His troubles,-my father-usetl to say, 
made aa old man’ of ‘hiur “before his “time,” 
answered Marks “and my father was about 
right, I’m sure.” 

“Ay, he’s breaking -fast;-is-poor-old Jasper— 
h> can’t bide at the Lock.much longer, Master 
Mark, I should say ; he’s got too slow, and people 


}iman, 


best of his own years ahead of him. 
how wejt do Fremember that gal of‘ his with the 
earous fine name ; ‘ard.svhat a beauty, she.was, 
too, years ago, when'shé lived with the old man at 
the Lock ! It was seventeen years ago last sam- 
mer that she died—bless me, how the time slips 
away! ‘Yes; jeat seventeen years ago it is since 
old Jasper went up to London town to see the 
last of her, poor soul. Ah !-she was a, bonny one 
to look .at, Master Mark, -she~was, and “no 
mistake |” 

“ Soil’ve heard,” said’Mark. “I can’t say that.I 
recollect her ; though I..haven’t forgotten Jasper 
Brooke's going to London.” 

©’ course, not, sir. -But as. to what I was 
saying, sir, about Sir Philip Wroughton. and Mr. 
Tfubble —why, IT heard a good deal o’ talk about 
it,” said the fereman, mysteriously, “ ouly t’other 
day im'Marley.” 

“We all'know what a hot-bed .of lies and 
scandal Marley is, Davy,” laughed Herncastle. 

As he spoke, a fresh’ blast of mingled wind and 
rain swept over the meadows and the turbulent 
river and shook ‘the Lower ‘Mills to their very 
base. 

For some moments nothing then, in that upper 
store-room, could be heard save the roar ofrthe 
wind. Mark drew in. his head and bread 
shoulders, closed the dusty little casement, and 
snuffed’ the’ tallow lights. 

“Right you ‘are there, sir,” called out Dayy 
heartily, from‘the bottom of a‘bin as large ‘as a 
small room, in which he was now engaged in 
fotding-sacks. “Why, o’ Saturday nights, at the 
“Hopleaf,’ you camhear anything you've.a mind 
to, jest for the trouble o’ keeping your earsopen, 
sir— aunt 

“Truth, or the other thing, I suppose ?”’ said 
the master drily. 

“That is as, may be, o’ course, Master, Mark,” 
replied the man-——“ jest as it. happens.. Why, sip, 
when Miss Pinner goes into: Marley,;Martha says, 
she scrapes together every-titebit:and mussel o’ 
tattle she can-to take back with her to the: Miss 
Hubbles, They likes it. ‘They. dan’t care. how 
long she’s gone, pervided she, brings ‘em. home 
plenty o’ talk—the spicier the better, Martha 
says—and if ain’t hard to do, for the place is 
| always full of it.” 

“1 dare say,” laughed. Herncastle, yawning. 

“T went over this mosning,’’ cantinue! the 
garrulous Davy, “with a message from. .Miss 
| Helen to’ Miss ’Melia, and I see that there Miss 
Pinner at the kitehen door. She says. sir, as 
they‘ve:gat a, governess, or summat’ 0’ the sort, 
coming there:to look after the*little gals, because 
Miss *Mélia and Miss Sophy “have. had‘ about 





somebody else——” 

“Ah, yes,” Mark interrupted, with another 
ywwn, “I did hear something of the kind some 
time ago, I believe.” 

He and: Hélen- had seen: little of the Hubble 
girls lately, owing to the wet and blusterous 
weather. 

“‘ Mind and send in for your beer, Davy ; it’s 


|| getting’ late.” 
| “Thanky, Master Mark. Good-night,” returned 

Davy. 

Uuinistakably now there was a sqund of 
| wheels ; wheels that were crushing the damp 
|, stones outside. A voice-called up ‘from ,a ‘lower 
ladder : 

| “Is the master aloft there? 
wanted.” 

“All right,” Herncastle shouted down through 
the opening in the floor. “ Coming!”’ 

With ‘the ease and dexterity. which spring 
from long habit he disappeared rapidly down 
the steep ladders that led to the roomier caverns 
at the basement of the mill. 

“What the dickens can they want, whoever 
they are, at this hour?” muttered the young 
“Tt can’t be Mrs. Wickie, then, after 


alt!” 

So saying, and taking a lantern from one of 
his men whom he met ascending to the..store- 
room he had just left, the master went .out.alone 
into the mill-yard. 





haven't patience with his doddery ways,” said 


How little on that night guessed Mark Hern- 


enough of them, and wants. to shurt.’em on to | 


Tf. so, he’s | 





| 
| 
| 





Davy, with the air ofa man who has still the | caetle that the story of -his ‘life-was about to 
‘Lor’! | begin ! 


CHAPTER Y. 
LINA) FERRIS, 


“Tat is not you, Mr. Stone, is it?" cabled 
out Mark, in order to besure upen. the point. 

The night being so wild, the dim lamps on 
either side of the vehicle gave him: butscanty 
aid to distinguish the pattern: of: its make. 
Neither could he discern ‘the form of its driver. 

So, bolding the lantern above . his. head, Hern- 
castle went towards the trap, which had halted a 
few yards from the mill door, and he then per- 
ceived that it was one of: thie, ramshackle old flies 
and broken-kneed quadrupeds from “The Bear 
Hotel,” in Marley. 

“She tol’ me to bring: her. to the Lower Mills, 
an’ I ha’ brought her, ain't I, tothe. Lower 
Mills?” said a thick voice from the bax-seat—a 
voice which Mark instantly receguised; “ an’ 
Mr. Mark Herncastle he live at: the Lower Mills, 
don’t he? Allus.thought so, ’m sure.” 

“Oh, it’s you, is it, Nicky. Burden—drunk .as 
usual?” cried Herneastle, sharply. “ What 
fresh. mischief have you beer up.to to-night ?” 

“ She shaid the: Lower: Mills—take. m’. oath she 
shaid the Lower Mills,” the dissipated Nieky, 
who was a well-Enown character at “ The ‘Bear ” 


in Marley, was beginning again; ‘an’ I ha’. 


brought her to-——” 

Whereupon a lady put her head.out of the fly 
window, and said, in a clear, sweét-toned voice, 
which nevertheless at that mement bad an it-the 
ring of just indignation : 

“There is evidently some mistake, and the 
wretched man is intoxicated. Herucastile . cer- 
tainly .was not the name Ef told him: it was 
Hubble—and the people I mean live at»Marley 
Mills. Where am I? To what place has he 
brought me ?”’ she added, with evident anxiety. 

“ Ah, it must be—I remember——” 

She checked herself abruptly. 

Mark ‘had presented himself bare-headed at 
the window of the fly, and. hastened: to explain to 
the strange lady, who, he could just. nrake out, 
was young and warmly cloaked aad hooded, that 
there was indeed a grave mistake, owing to the 
tipsy stupidity of the miserable Nieky,; but that 
\the blunder could-be rectified in @ very short 
time, the Hubbles’ house being ‘situated only just 
‘across thre river. 

“Tecan reach it, then, I suppese, by means: of 
the bridge, cannot [?” asked the stranger 
quickly, 

And Mark replied,— 

“Yes; over the bridge and round, by the 
Lock.garden, which adjoins the Hubbles’ shrub- 
beries. There.is no: other way at this.time of 
year. If it were.summer-time you might: cross 
by water.” 

By the flickering light of the lantern he was 
regarding the pale, hooded face within the carriage 
with so, much interest and curiosity that he failed 
\to notice a siugular-circumstance : that. thegirl— 
she looked about one. or. two-and-twenty—had 
mentioned their picturesque old wooden bridge 
quite of her own accord ; there had been nosug- 
igestion about a bridge from Mark himself. This, 
surely, in an absolute stranger tu the neighbour- 
hood, was odd, to say’ the least; of it. 

However, the fact was: lost on Herneastle ;:and 
perhaps she was no stranger-after.all. Speaking, 
he-had opened the fly ‘door ;. thea held out his 
{hand to assist the laily to alight. 

“You must allow me to act as your guide,” 
isaid he; “and I will.see that your luggage 
'follows us directly.” 

The slight, hooded figure stepped forth icto the 
darkness, purse in hand to pay her‘fare. She 
murnwured az her arm just touched Hern- 
castle’s : 

“It is very good of you.” 

“ Fray do not say so,” replied the young man 
eagerly, with a vague wonder, perhaps, at. his own 
gallantry. Mark. Herncastle was by no means 
what is termed a“ ladies’ man.” In the sootety 
of women with whom he. was. intimately ac- 
quainted—the Hubble girls, for instance—he was 
natural and easy enough. In the company of 
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strangers of the gentler sex the strong youns 
fellow was inclined to wax shy. 

On that tempestuous November night, however, 
when Nicky Burden drove his feeble old fly into 
the yard of the Lower Mills instead of up to the 
smart stuccoed entrance gates of Marley Mills 
proper, Mark somehow forgot to be awkward in 
his desire to be of service to his unexpected 
visitor. 

“ But stay a moment,” he continued. ‘“ Do let 
me beg you to come into our house ; it is close 
by. My sister Helen, who lives with me, is 
indoors, and will be only tvo pleased to get you 
any refreshment you might like. A cup of tea, 
you know, or anything. I can answer for her. 
You are both cold and tired perhaps, and——”’ 

“Thank you very much,” she interrupted 
quietly, “ but I cannot do as you suggest. 1 must 
hasten,” with a glance across the moaning river 
to where the lighted windows of Marley Mills 
shone out upon the windy gloom, “at once to my 
destination.” 

So Herncastle called out lustily : 

“ Nicky, just rouse yourself! Look sharp and 
haul down those trunks, will you ?” 

Nicky, with a horsecloth tucked about his 
legs, had fallen asleep upon the box. He started 
violently and almost rolled off. 

“ Comin’, sir, comin’!” he shouted, imagining 
for a second or two that he was in the stable-yard 
at “The Bear,” and that somebody in the hotel 
wanted him. 

Mark meanwhile gave instructions to one of his 
men with regard to the bringing over of the 
luggage, telling him first of all to run to the 
house and explain to Miss Helen what had 
happened, and whither he, her brother, was gone. 
And then he said—“ As for you, Nicky, be off 
with you now, immediately. Do you hear ?” 

The incorrigible Nicky mumbled something in 
reply—an inarticulate speech in which the 
words “ beer,” “Mr. Herncastle’s health,” and 
“a nasty night,” were yet audibly enough insinu- 
ated. But it met with no friendly response from 
Mark. 

“Not a drop more of anything do you get 
here,” said he, “ you have bad more than’s good 
for you alrearly at the ‘ Packhorse.’” 

“Aint” been at ‘The Pack’oss’—been at ‘The 
Hopleaf’ for a change,” hiccuped Nicky, sullenly. 

“ No matter,” was Mark’s stern rejoinder ; “ be 
off with you at once, you rascal! The next time 
I see you in Marley I hope you'll be sober—if not 
for your own sake, at least for your poor old 
grandmother’s, Good-night.” 

Nicky Burden made use of some very bad, but 
happily unintelligible language, seized his whip 
to lash vici usly at his poor lean beast, and finally 
rattled out of the mill-yard, swearing horribly all 
the way on his homeward journey to Marley. 

Not without shyness now, Herncastle offered 
his arm to the quiet figure at his side. She took 
it without demur ; accepted it, indeed, with the 
self. possessed mien which was evidently natural to 
her. Also, without hesitation, she handed over 
to Mark’s care her travelling bag and umbrella. 
It was folly to think of putting up the latter ; 
the wind would have turned it inside out, made 
it its own, and driven it like a leaf through the 
wild air. 

“You are not afraid of the river on such a 
night ?”’ said Herncastle. 

“Not in the least,” she replied. 

As they made their difficult way along the 
rough planks of the bridge—which jarred and 
trembled beneath their steps, and through which, 
by the lantern’s yellow light, they could see the 
troubled water, with its masses of eddying foam, 
heaving and rolling about the slimy wooden 
posts—Mark inquired of his companion how it 
had happened that the Hu»bles had not sent 
their carriage to meet her? She had come on a 
visit to Marley Mills, the young man vaguely 
supposed, 

In reply she explained to him that she had 
missed the train at Highcross—between which 
place and Marley-on-the-Wane a branch of the 
main line had of late years been opened—and in 
consequence had been compelled to wait for 
nearly a couple of hours at that dreary little way- 
side station. When the last train of all ran down 
to Marley, she found nobody there to meet her. 





As it had been arranged that she should arrive at 
Marley at seven o’clock, and had failed to appear, 
the Hubbles, the girl imagined, had concluded 
that she would not come until the following day. 

“Too bad of them!’ commented Herncastle, 
frowning. “ They might have met the last 
train.” 

‘ And so kave saved me from the tender mercies 
of your friend—Nicky Burden ? That is his queer 
name, is it not?” she said demurely. 

The tender mercies of Nicky Burden! The 
horror of the future was so near, so close upon 
her that its shadow touched her already—and 
she knewit not ! 

“Do—do you know,” said the young man, 
with some embarrassment,” that I am more than 
half inclined to forgive Mr. Nicky his blunder of 
to-night?” If he had been ssber—which he 
seldom is—and had driven you by way of the 
Marley road instead of coming our Redminster 
way, I should then have been deprived, you 
know, of—of—the pleasure of ——” 

Not by any means was the paying of compli- 
ments Mark Herncastle’s strong point. He 
floundered hopelessly, stopped, and blushed to the 
very roots of his hair. Fortunately there was 
neither moon nor star: the only light near them 
was that about their feet, which was shed from 
the lantern he carried, 

After a few seconds of silence, the strange girl 
said in her peculiarly sweet and clear-toned voice 
—and Herncastle was wondering now whether it 
was pride or scorn, or both, which he could detect 
in its refined inflectiors— 

“T should tell you at once that I am only the 
governess they are expecting. Had I been a 
friend, they would have waited for me in all 
probability—-I do not know ; I do not think I 
care. The ways of these people are wholly un- 
known tome.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mark, indignantly,” that 
is like them.”’ Then more quietly: ‘ Yes, we 
did hear—my sister and I—that a lady was 
coming to Marley Mills as governess to the 
children ; Mr. Hubble’s grandchildren ; we were 
speaking of it, in fact, only the other day. We 
had no idea, though, that the lady was expected 
so soon,” said Herncastle simply. “ Miss— 
Miss I do not know your name, you see,” he 
stawmered. 

Another pause, then— 

“Tam Miss Ferris. My name is Lina Ferris,” 
she said, with unmistakable pride. 

“Miss Ferris,” continued Mark, lingering on 
the name as if it were very pleasant to utter ; 
“Miss Ferris, you will not, I am afraid, thank 
me for enlightening you, but—but I should not 





be surprised if you were disappointed in the |: 


Hubble family.” 

“No?” she said, calmly. 

“Of course you may discover that they im- 
prove upon acquaintance,” said Mark, dubiously. 

“T assure you that it does not signify in the 
least degree to me, Mr, Herncastle, what these 
people may be like in themselves. They are 
nothing to me. They can in no wise interfere 
with the work that I haverto do.” 

It was a curious answer; but at the time it 


‘did not strike Mark as being so; perhaps he 


thought dimly that she alluded to her work of 
tuition. Afterwards, however, he remembered 
her words and pondered them. 

They were approaching the Lock. 

Mark became suddenly aware that the small 
hand resting upon his coat-sleeve bad grown 
nervous—in fact, was trembling perceptibly. 

Miss Ferris’s calmness and courage seemed to 
be forsaking her. 

A solitary light shone in an upper casement of 
the cottage—the window of Jasper Brooke’s 
room, wherein, it might be, the weary and aged 
lock-keeper was tossing sleepless on his bed or 
dreaming of his dead daughter whom he hal 
lost years ago. 

“You find the wind from the river rather 
chilly, I fear ; it comes sweeping up just here 
over the Mosscourt meadows yonder,” suggested 
Mark, seized then and there with a wild desire to 
pull off his coat, in order to make an additional 
wrap for the Hubbles’ governes:. 

“No, no; I hardly feel it! Is this—is this 





the Lock ?—the Lock cottage?” asked Miss 
Ferris, abruptly. 

Herncastle said that it was ; remarking care- 
lessly, with an upward glance at the lighted 
lattice — 

“The poor old fellow has already gone to bed, 
I suppose. Let us hope, for his sake, that no 
barge or anything will be coming through 
to-night.” 

“JT beg your pardon,” she said. “TI was not 
listening. You are speaking of ——” 

“Of Jasper Brooke, The lock-keeper,” Mark 
replied. 

“You mean that he would have to get up and 
let it through the lock, if a boat were to come 
along down the river?” Miss Ferris said, shud- 
dering as she put the question. 

“Yes; he would have to come down, cer- 
tainly, and open the gates,” answered Mark, 
cheerily. .“ No wonder you shiver at the idea, 
Miss Ferris ; it is not a pleasant one, especially 
on a winter night. Jasper now-a-days is not 
young and tough enough for the work ; he’s past 
it, really ; but he won’t be persuaded to give it 
up ; the place, you see, has been his home for so 
many years,” 

“ Poor, poor old man!” said the girl, slowly 
and tremulously. 

“You have a gentle heart,” ventured Hern- 
castle, shyly, “so to pity the misfertunes of a 
stranger.” 

“A-gentle heart! 1 do not know—perhaps. 
It can be as hard as granite, netwithstanding,” 
she said. 

In the shadow of her hood her eyes flashed ; 
her teeth were set. Beneath her bodice her 
bosom throbbed to aching. 

“ Granite ! I won’t believe it,” returned Mark 
stoutly, unconscious of her pain and em >tion. 

She made no rejoinder now; but, halting, 
said hurriedly : 

“And yonder, you say, Mr. Herncastle, is 
Mosscourt Priory ?” 

Mark had said nething of the kind. He had 
mentioned the Mosscourt meadows, but not a 
word of the Priory itself. Oblivious, however, 


.of this fact, he made answer—mechanically hoist- 


ing his lantern as if the poor light it gave could 
fling its beams athwart the darkling meadows 
and show up the ancient ruin amidst its low- 
lying pastures, where dwelt, when he visited the 
neighbourhood, Sir Philip Wroughton, with grim 
care in his breast and wan ghosts about his 
hearth— 

“Yes ; yonder is Mosscourt Priory. You must 
go there one day with my sister, and explore the 
old place "2 

“T hope; to do so,” said the girl, hurrying 
onward, 

“ A great friend of ours—of Helen’s and mine 
—Jives there at Mosscourt,”” Herncastle was con- 
tinuing. ‘We could go over the old house any 
day you pleased, Miss Ferris. By-the-bye, I 
hope you will like my sister Helen, and that you 
and she will become friends in time. If you are 
not happy and comfortable with the Hubbles, 
you must make our house your——” 

Mark was talking to spuce. 

His lantern dropped with a jerk when he 
found himself alone. The sudden movement of 
his arm, either that or a gust of wind, extin- 
ui shed the bit of candle within the horn cage. 

Cursing the mishap, he ran forward, sick with 
apprehension, 

“Miss Ferris—Miss Ferris!” he shouted. 
“For Heaven’s sake take care what you're about! 
Don’t move another step until I am with you! 
You don’t know the ground——” 

He was too late. 

The shrill cry of a woman’s voice rang out 
upon the blusterous night. The wind, as it 
swept by the river, caught up the shriek and 
carried it afar over the woods and meadows. 

“‘ Help—help me—I am sinking! ” 

The strange governess, having quitted Mark’s 
side, had walked sheer into the black, cold abyss 
of the lock ! 





(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXII.—(continued.) 


Tue great lady never smiled again and soon 
after the doors of the convent closed upon one of 
the most beautiful women of her time. 

On her death-bed she called one and all of those 
about her to listen to her tragic story. 

She cried out that they must not touch her 
hand, for it was stained with human bleod ; and 
it was then that her horrible story was brought 
to light. 

And in an awful whisper, while the long 
shadows deepeaed, she made this terrible revela- 
tion: that years before she had murdered her 
maid, Gretchen, because the girl was loved by 
him whom she would have won. 

In the long hours of the day, and in the dark 
watches of the night, her one thought had been 
how she could take him from Gretchen ; and she 
told herself the ouly way was to rid herself of the 
girl ; ay, to put her where she could never again 
come between her and the man she loved. 

By night and by day she pondered upon how 
it should be done, then suddevly the way and 
means occurred to her. 

There was a powerful drug of which she had 
heard that gave to women the most marvellous 
of  eanacin but which sooner or later caused 
death. 

Gretchen should take it ; it could be placed in 
the basin of water in which she was wont to 
bathe her face each morning, and it would enter 
the body through the pores of the skin. In 
this way the doctors would be completely 
baffled, for they would not be able to trace the 
poison. 

She put this dastardly plot into execution, 
and her cruel heart dd not upbraid ber, though 
she saw the girl droop and fade daily before her 
eyes. 

When she looked out of her window and saw 
Gretchen and her lover pacing up and down 
the primrose path in the moonlight, a horrible 
a would break from the great lady’s ripe, red 
ips. 

“There will be but a few more of these 
meetings, tender partings and kisses under the 
larch-tree boughs.” 

She had never dreamed, this false, cruel 
beauty, that a man’s heart could be constant toa 

dead love and spurn a living one. 

All these years she had lived to rue it ; but 
neither prayers, nor suffering, nor pangs of cou- 
science could atone for the terrible crime 
committed. , 

During all the years that had passed since 
Gretchen had been lying in that lonely grave, 
she had never known one moment’s peace of 
mind, uatil this hour when she lay dying and had 
confessed all. 

Slowly, twice, thrice, Annie Best read the story 
through, and as she read, a terrible thought 
came into her own mind. 

Why could not she procure this same drug, 
and administer it in the same way to Agnes 
Burton. 

Mad with the pangs of jealousy, she seized 
eagerly upon any scheme that promised to rid her 
of the girl she had learned to hate. 

Why not try it?. No detection could follow ; 
no one would ever know. And besides, t20, she 
had an old grudge against the girl. Agnes 
Burton had been the cause of her leaving the 
bindery. 

They had had a bitter quarrel about Mercy. 
True, Agnes had felt sorry over the affair 
almost the next moment, and had written to 
tell Annie so, But Annie had never forgiven 
her. She would put her out of her lover's path 
and wipe out that old grudge at one and the 
Same time, 

She took the paper up to her room and hid it 
very carefully in her satchel. 

True, Agnes had taken her in this time with- 
out saying one word of the past unpleasantness, 
yeatins her as though that quarrel had never 

een, 

But Annie was different. She was one of the 





kind that “never forgets, never forgives” while 
life lasts. 

When the household was wrapped in deep 
sleep that night, Annie stole out upon her terrible 
mission, 

Several careful druggists refused to fill her 
order ; but this did not daunt her. She knew 
that among the lot she would soon come across a 
catch-penny, and in this supposition she was 
quite right. 

She soon found a place, and secured the deadly 
drug which she called for, and ehe stole into the 
house again without anyone being the wiser fur 
her midnight trip. 

The light was turned low in the sick-room as 
she entered it, and Mrs. Smith sat half dozing in 
her chair by the bedside. 

She started up as Annie crossed the thres- 
hold. 

“You needn't mind staying any longer,” she 
remarked, brusquely ; “I will take charge of the 
patient now.” 

“No,” said the other, quietly, but firmly. “It 
is between twelve and one that the most impor- 
tant medicine must be administered.” 

“Don’t you suppose I am capable of giving 


it?” retorted Annie, angrily enough. ‘“ You 
don’t seem to realize what is the business of a 
paid nurse |” 


The other made no remark, but still she 
lingered. Had she a suspicion that there was 
anything amiss ? Annie wondered, with a guilty 
flush suffusing her face. 

She was a strange creature, anyhow, with that 
old-looking face, the great mass of thick black 
hair studded with grey, and the thick blue 
glasses, 

Where had she seen some one of whom this 
creature remfnded her so strangely and so 
strongly ? 

Even the tone of her voice, although it 
sounded hoarse and unnatural, was somehow 
familiar to her, 

The very way in which Mrs. Smith crested 
her head she had seen somewhere before, and it 
had made quite an impression upon her at the 
time. 

There was something so mysterious about her 
that it puzzled Annie and aroused her suspicions 
more aud more. 

“T cannot help thinking that she is always 
spying upon every movement of mine, and she 
listens—I am sure she does—to every word 
the doctor and I say; and these people who 
watch others so much always need watching 
themselves.” 

Seeing that Annie Best was determined to 
banish her from the sick-room, Mercy quitted the 
apartment with a very heavy heart, though she 
could not have told why. 

She was sorry that Annie Best was under that 
roof—especially as nurse to poor Agnes, for she 
knew full well that Annie had no love in her 
heart for the girl whose very life depended on 
her nursing. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Tue d-ys that followed were dark ones to the 
Worth household, for Agnes began to fail rapidly. 
The pallid cheeks grew more transparent day by 
day, the dark, sombre eyes more hollow, and the 
slender form more emaciated. 

She grew so weak that the entire household be- 
gan to grow terribly alarmed over her condition. 
Even the doctor had grave apprehension for his 
patient. 

“The case of Miss Burton puzzles me com- 
pletely,” he said to Doctor Gibson, when he re- 
turned to his office one afternoon. “I have never 
known of symptoms like hers ;"’ and he minutely 
described ‘he strange turn the case had taken 
which had baffled him completely. 

“* As soon asI am able to be about I will go 
with you and see for myself just where the 
trouble is.” 

Meanwhile a serious matter was agitating the 
brain of poor Agnes Burton, 

She realised before any of the rest did that her 
condition was becoming alarming, and her 
wedding-day was drawing nearer and nearer. 





But when that day dawned, a secret voice in 
her heart whispered that she would be “the 
bride of death,” and not Fred Worth’s. 

She wondered if Heaven meant it for the best, 
that she must give up the life that might have 
held so much for her. She had longed for death 
many a time ; but now that it seemed imminent, 
her very soul grew frightened because of one 
thought : she would have to leave Fred behind 
her. It seemed to her that though she should 
be buried fathoms deep, her soul would cling to 
earth—and Fred. What if, in time to come, he 
should forget her! Ah! that was the bitterest 
stroke of all ; and she realised that, no matter 
how deeply a person may love, when the object 
of that affection dies time brings balm to his woe, 
and mellows it into forgetfulness or to ashadowy 
memory. 

If she were to die, would he ever love another, 
and stand with that other before the altar ? 

In her day-dreams, in times gone by, Agnes 
had pictured to herself—as girls will in those 
rosy moments—how she would stand at the altar, 
and listen with whirling brain and beating heart 
to those sweet solemn words that would bind her 
for ever to the man she loved with more than a 
passing love. She pictured how she would walk 
down the aisle, leaning on his arm—that great, 
strong arm that would be her support for ever- 
more—a great mist of happy tears in her eyes as 
she clung to him. 

She even pictured to herself how he would help 
her into the coach, and how they would drive 
away out into the great wide world together, to 
be separated never again. ° 

Instead of all this, now she would be lying in 
her grave, with blue forget-me-nots and pale 
primroses on her breast. 

Fred would be going through that scene with 
another as his bride ; and as the years rolled by 
he would forget her, or thiuk of her only now and 
then at times—not with keen regret, but with 
faint, vague indifference. 

Oh, Heaven! if it had been he who was des- 
tined to die, she would have shut herself up from 
the world, and would have lived only for his 
memory. 

Her soul would never have ceased to cry out 
for him. 

She could never have forgotten the clasp of his 
hand, the tone of his voice, or the ring of his 
footstep while life lasted. 

Her last prayer would have been, when death’s 
ra gathered on her brow, to be buried beside 

im. 

But men are more fickle thin women. How few 
of them remain true to a dead love ! 

As she tossed to and fro on her pillow, these 
thoughts tortured her more than tongue could 
tell. 

Then a strange fancy took possession of her. 

The more she thought of it, the more her heart 
longed to accomplish it, until she could not re- 
strain the longing that seemed to take entire 
possession of her. 

And one day, when she seemed even more ill 
than usual, she could no longer restrain the im- 
pulse to send for Fre’. 

He came quickly at her bidding, sat down by 
her couch, caught the little white hand—ah! 
terribly thin and white now—in his, and raised 
it to his lips. 

“Did you wish me to sit with you, Agnes?” 
he said. “Or would you like me to read to 
you?” 

“No; I want to talk to you, Fred, 
with a little quiver in her voice. 

“ You must not talk, dear,” he answered. “ Let 
me do all the talking. You shall listen, that will 
be best.” 

*T can say all that I have to tell you in a very 
few words,” she gasped, her other hand creeping 
to his bowed head and softly resting there. 

“T want to tell you of something that may 
make you smile, Fred,” she began. “ But—but 
you must not find fault with me, even when I 
tell you it has cost me many a tear, or—or think 
me weak and foolish. Do you promise me?” 

“ Yes,” he said, trying to speak lightly. 

“ Have you ever thought how near itis to— 
to our wedding day, Fred?” she whispered, 
faintly. 


” 


she said, 
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“Yes,” said Fred, with neve: a thoaght 
what was coming. 

“ What--what would:yow > if lowere still i1] 
when it dawned ?” 


me 


* The ceremony could be performed just the | 


sume,” lie answered, promptly. ‘There would 


be ne wedding at the church, no invited guests ; | 


that weuld be all thertlifference. 
“ Would you wish: to marry me if—if you 


knew that I would never: be owell again, and that | 


perhaps. death would be hovering very, very near 
to elaim«me, aud:to part. me irom: you ?” 

“T will keep to my patt of ‘the compaet, 
Agnes,” he said, ‘huskily. 

“ But what if I showd die befere it, Fred,” she 
questioned, faintly. 

He! looked: up at her in puszled wonder. 

“I do not know what you mean, Agnes,” ha 
said, gravely —“ what you are trying to get at.” 

Then it all came out with a burst of sabs. 

“ Oh, Fred! Iomean this: I--l-want'to belong 
1o you in life and in death, I do not want you 
to have any other lover-but me, even if L should 
be takenfrom you. I want you to be truesty 
me forever. I could not rest in’ nry grave, 
though» they buried.me fathoms deep, if-you ever 
called another—wite'! li I amt die, Fred, vou 
must promise ine-one thing — that you will never 
wed —another:!” 

He started back with a look of distress on his 
fair, handsome, haggard face. ‘ 

“How. can you talk of sucha thing, my dear 
Agnes,” he said, veproachiudy. “ You: pain ma 
beyond measure.” 

‘You will give me that promise, will -you not, 
Fred?” she pleaded. ‘“ The pangs of! death will 
be easier: to bear if my mind is but-at rest on 
that subject.” 

“You. ave going to get well soon, and the 
eoremony will take place as we have arranged,” 
he said, soothingly ; but she shook her head. 

“Tfé I should not, Fred,” she wisispered, fixing 
her burning eyes wistfully on: his. face, “let me 


have the,assurance from your lips that you will | 


” 


never, never put another in my place. 

“TE it will settle any dovbts in your mind, I 
give you the prowise that you ask,” he answered, 
in a law, ‘grave voice; and it was worth that 
promise to see the girl’s pale face light-up with 
a swift flush of joy. 

“Oh, thank you—thank you, Fred!” she 
sobbed. “ My heart is jubilant again, for now I 
feel that in life and in deathave are bound to eachi 
other. iT were to die fast,and it: should be 
long years after that you were called, you would 
find me waiting foi you beside the golden gate. 
Oh, how patiently I would wait there! I .could 
not dwell in peace, even.in Heaven, if I knew 








Be : . | 
such a-vividene—and the voiee that whispered | 


those words to her seemed so like Fred’s, 


Still the idea’was in her head. If Agnes | 


3urton died; her: lover would. be free again, and 
she knew what that would mean for herself. 

She tried to put the thought from her, but she 
could not ;.io haunted her continually. 


She tried to tell herself that: even if Agnes | 
were'to die she would never make herself:-known | 


to Fred. 

But, even after she kad said all that, shecKnew 
in her own mitd!thatvsheswoukdl be sure*to let 
Fred knowiat last, foryshe would never realize a 


| moment’s happiness until she was once more what 


} 





that the soul of another woman would be waiting | 


at the gate for you. I feel, ch, so much better 
for the:promise yeu-have given me!” 

At that) moment a strange incident was taking 
place in Mercy’s room. 

Almost thoroughly exhausted. with  night- 
watching, Mercy had fallen asleep in a chair, 
in which she: had sat’ down for a few moment’s 
rest. 

Was it only a vision ? she wondered, or did she 


| 


she had been to Bred in’ the past. 

It had been such a slight affair’ that lad 
parted them, and that!had drifted two hearts 
asunder, 

* Alas! how light a cause may move 
Dissensions between bearts that love— 
Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 

And sorrow but more*closely tied; 

That stood the storm when -waves wete rough, 
Yet in a sunny hour fell off, 

Like ships that bave gone down at sea 

Whew heaven was alltranquillity.” 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Dvrine the week that followed, the wordsthat 
Mercy: had heard im her dream conatantly recurred 
to her. 

She watclred Agnes fade from hour to hour, 
with a-strange sensation in-her heart; 

At first-she fought-against tlie feeling: that 
seemed to be forced upon her. : 

She cried owt. to herself.that. Agnes must live ; 
but with that.theught always came the one that, 
if she recovered, it would mean thie downfall 
of all her own future. happiness, 

At last. her: growing love for Fred ‘Worth 
conquered her. She yielded to it. It «was like 
the intoxication of rare wine, of sweet, subtle 
perfume, until ati last, in secret, she confessed to 
herself. that she loved him. 

“T might have been happy,” she thought, “ if 
Fred's heart and mine-had mever drifted apart.” 

Slowly, by degrees, her sehse of right. and 
wrong was becoming warped. Merey had.ecome to 
that pass where there/is no more hope of | peace 
and calimuess. She thought of vething :but that 
she loved Fred with all. the strength and fervour 
of her despairing soul, aud tlie only barrier be- 
tween them was— Agnes: 

She yielded heart and soul to this enetthought. 


To make matters all'the worse, they siek girl | 


made: a confidanterof her, and would talk to her 


for long ‘hours at a time over her approaching | 


marriage—that is, if shershould recover. 
Every word she said wasilike the sharp thrust 


| of a sword to: Mercy, but day by day Mercy 


hear some one call her wanve softly: “Mercy ! | 


Mercy.” 
She turned her head quickly, but:she could see 
no one, although some one was whispering: : 
“Why do you nurse Agnes so carefully? If it 
is destined that she should die, I wonder that 
you grieve when you know that her death will 
bring freedom to Fred Worth and love to you !”’ 


The idea was so startling that fora time it | 
| 


nearly took her breath away. 


She hach never thought of it in that light be- | 


fore. 

“ Let her drift quietly on to the end which is 
near, If you do not work tdb zealously to save 
her, your reward willl be the heart of him whom 
you love at last. Take »warning, and heed my 
Ww rds ! ” 


Mercy spruvg from her chair, quivering with | 


excitament, 

That action arowsed her, and brought her to a 
realization iof| where she was, 

She had been fast asleep, and the words that 
still rang in her ears shocked: her yet, even 
though she knew it was but a Cream—thowgh 


could not help but notice the terrible change that 
was taking piace in Agnes Burton. 

Every afternoon her couch was drawn to the 
bay-window. She liked to be propped up where 
she could look out into the sun-lit garden, with 
its green foliage and bright-hued flowers ; for it 
was in the garden that Fred could be seen, pacing 
up and down under the trees, smoking his after- 
noon cigar. 

The sunstine that fell on Agnes’s colourless 
face showed how great’ was the change in it from 
day to day—so white, so wan, that Merey' shrunk 
back, startled, frightened, if she came suddenly 
into the reom. ‘i 

She would always call for Fred when-she saw 
him, and when he came into the room she would 
hold out her arms to him: with a-strange, low 
cry. 

He-would always knee] down by her side, talk 
to-her, try! to cheer her. Sleep would never'come 
to her unless he sat: by her side, hokting her 
hands in his. 

It was with great relief that ‘Mr. Worth heard 
at length that Doetor Gibson was so nich better 
that he would visit Agnes the next afternoon. 

When he came Doctor Treseott: took ‘him at 
once to the sick room, and ‘there they held @ long 
and seeret: consultation 

“T am obliged:to say; sir, that I shall have to 
abandon ‘lie case,” said Trescott. “Iam com- 


pletely dumbfounded with it. I have most care 
fully followed ott yourevery. suggestion, and yet 
the patient fails rapidly before my eyes day after 
day.” 

Doetor Gibsom looked thoughtful. 

When he left Agnes’s couch he found M-. 
Wortli awaiting him inthe library. 

“ What do’ you! thintk ‘of lier, sir?’ he asked, 
quickly. 

The doctor smiled at his eagerness, 

“ There‘ is not: mucltthe’ matter,” he replied 
“a good tonic, rest, anda little ¢heerful ‘seeie, 
will soouset the young ledly right agrin. 

“It is the first-time that you have seeh” her, 
doctor,” said Fred, rather dubiously. “ Younere 
sew her in health, sir, ‘Yous de not knowhow 
alarmingly she*has ehanged for the worse: Sh: 
hada brilliant ‘colowr, but it has all gone.” 

“Ft will -seon return,” atid the. déetrr, 
| encouragingly ; dnd with! a fewfurther werds he 
left Fred ‘more mystified than-ercr, 

Left to ‘/hithself; the “old doeetor's faee looked 
strangely grave. As ‘young 'Tréesevtt ‘lind ‘said, 
there were syniptomsaliout the case which puzzle! 
him exceedingly: 

For forty ‘odd! years: he had: enjoyed’ a ‘lar; 
practice, but im allithat time he ‘lind mever had « 
casevexactly like ‘this. 

He made up his ‘mind then and there that there 
was something abewt this dave wifich washer oud 
hit—there was something ‘about it that he eoul 
| not fathom, that was shrouded in mystery: 

He wired, without delay, an urgent mestage't 
an emivent pHy#ician ‘with whom hé was‘on ex. 
eeHent terms. It ‘was almost’ inidnight whe 
Doctor Harris arrived at‘the ‘Werth mansion. 
| His friend Doetor‘Gibson’ was -awaitint: him, 
and together they made their way at once to th 
sick-room. 

“This isan urgent case, I suppose ?” saidDoete 
Herris. 

“T am afraid‘se,” was the reply. “ You wil be 
able to jadge when you sev the patient.” 
| Doctor Harris’s stern face grew sterner stil! as 
| he made ‘his‘exantination ef poor Agnes, ‘Then te 
| doctors quitted ‘the rdom’ and commenced: their 
consultation. : 

Annie Best looked: after ‘them with a: strange 
smile on her face, her black eyes glittering. 

“No ntatter liow skilful they may be, they w.!! 
never discover the ‘true 'enuse of Anes ‘Burton's 
illness,” she said to herself with aiittle, lew, dis 
cordant laugh 

The two'doetors had passed sut/into tlie corr- 
dor, and were paciag slowly up and°dewn to 
gether. 

“ Well,” said: Deetor Gibson, “IT wonder if we 
| both have the same ‘opinion in regard ty ‘tly. 
case?” 

“Tt can admit of but’ one,” returned Dect 
Harris, with a shake of his head. 

“ And that’ is?” 

“Tt is a case of slow poisoning,” was 1! 
answer. 

Doctor Gibson grasped his friend's band. 

“That was my view exactly,” he said; hu-kily. 

“There is but one way to‘proceed,” returne: 
Doctor Harris. “ We must set-a watch upon ¢': 
inmates of the sick-room, and diseover: whe is (« 
perpetrator of this awful crime; andin {+ 
meantime make minute inquiriés if there ‘i+ e>y 
one under this roof who would Ge tikely ‘tu | 
| benefited by “this poor girl's death. [prop 
that we proceed without an hour's delay.” 

“Agreed!” returned the other, prom)ly. 
“ And [ would’su:ge+t, as well, thata’ won | 
secared, if possiblé, ‘to undertrtke ‘this "task 
| ferreting out who is responsible for tliis/awte 
crime that will ‘soon terminate fatally if 
nipped'in the bud.” : 

The next morning-a-yeung colonred girl duly 
presented herself at the Worth mansion. 

“T have broughtyou'an assistant,” said Doetor 
Gibson, leading’ her into the*presence’of’ Mercy 
and Annie Best, and bowing to each in ‘tum. 
“« She isto obey “your orders implicitly, and wu! 
upon you. The medieines we liave left are cf 2") 
extremely pungent odour, an@ likely to overeot.° 
®@ person unused‘to them: She caa attend t> 
mixing the preparations for'you, if you botlrco 
sider her competent to do so, which you can 11 
| after a short trial ;” adding, besides: “ One«irs) 
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of this stains the hands, and it cannot be got off 
for months. I:thought. this might be eufticient 
reason for placing thia young girl at your dis- 

) yal.” 

i You. are very. thoughtful sir,” said Annie 
Best, sweetly; but Mercy spuke never a word. 

Both doctors turned and looked;keenly at her ; 
then the. conversation drifted, quickly into 
another channel ; but, beth \had. made, up their; 
minds that,this beded no good ior the, slender, 
dark-looking woman wit the blue glasses who! 
hvvered continually about. the, sick. girl's couch. 

They determined. to wateh and await results. 

As the, doctors were leaving, under. guise of 
giving, a few. words of instruction to Myra, the 
mulatto. girl, they .whispered -hurriedly in. her 
ear. 

“T understand,” she answered: with, a.nod. of 
her‘head.. ‘‘ Nothing shall escape my. ey.e.” 

The.next.day Dector,Gibson. made minute. in- 
quiries. regarding, every; member. of the; house- 
hold, and,every addition that had been made :to 
it for the past few, months; end he. learned, 
casually,, that the only person under that ,roof 
with whose history the Worths: ware not :thor- 
vughly acquainted was —Mrs. Smith. 

Furthermore, -he digcowered. that. she hadi 
secured. the place -without,;preper »ecommenda- 
tions. This he.consideredia serious, matter He 
was quite willing,.to. give her the benefit of: a 
doubt ; still, it was.too grave a matter of which 
he had charge. .Eweny momept.of time wasted in 
discovering, the sperpetrator. of the, awful crime 
was. dangerous. to Misg Buxton, bis beautifull 
patient exposed, to such deadly. peril. 

All unmindful of the, espionage placed ,upen 
her, Merey went about ber.-duties in .the same 
faithful manner. 

In the mornivg she read to and amused old 
Mrs. Werth. In the afterneon;she attended to.all 
the duties..of. the. househokl; for. in. the,-midst 
of their difficulties their housekeeper; had left 
them. : 

In the,evening she relieved Annie. Best.-from 
her arduous duties.in the sick room. 

The only gleam gf brightpess that. fell athwart 
her path. was, meeting. I'red. Worth at. the. table’ 
three times a,day, Hen life merged into one. great 
longing; to. be, near, iim. 

She tried to pieture how it would be when 
Agnes..recovered and. lie should marry her, Of 


course, they. would still dwell bensath that roof. | 


Could; the same, home that held them-hold her ? 

She could,not endure seeing them so happy jini 
each, other’s: love. Whenever Fred entered the 
sick-room, Mercy. always.made some pretence to 
leave it 

The sight of him bringing, a flower to Agnes 
would be enough to, almost break her heart with 
poignant grief, 

She could not help but notice how handsome 
he was growing day by day. 

Oh, what. would she nat havegiven for just.one. 
of tha kindly words he. used to speak to her, a 
tender look, a,caress ! 

Oh, how mad: she had. been not to realise his 


great worth in thoserother days! She wondered | 


if he ever thought of those-moments now. Since 
Agnes had confessetl to her in secret. that Fred 
still loved her ‘better than anything in this 
world her heart had been, full of. contending 
emotions. 

How she had struggled against this new-born 
love that was springing inte. new life again iv her 
soul ; but, try as hard.as,she. would, she found 
that it was. impossible to bar out love for Fred, 
though she thought:of the words,— 


“ Am J mad that I.shoyld cherish 
That which, bears such bitter fruit ? 
Iwill pluck it from‘my bosom, 
Though my: heart be at.the root.” 





CHAPTER XXXYV. 


Nor. one thought. did Merey.give to Leonard, 
Treseott during these days. It:is strange what a 
power some young, gins possess in throwing 
off all tender, thoughts. from their hearts when 
the object of them has. proven himself, un- 
worthy, 


All loye for Leonard, Trescott had gone out of 
her heart, when she saw him choose Vena’s society 
instead of Ler own, and she at the-time his be- 
trothed bride ! 

Merey’s only hope was that Trescott would.not 
penetrate her disguise, and neyer-know what had 
become of her. 

She did not. know but what, he was now: be- 
trothed to Vera, and: she did not care. She was 
glad to be rid of him, at any cost. She only 

‘wished that Annie ,Best—who was. still so 


itreaclierous he was. She wished she dare tell 
her about Vera, 

In_her hours of loneliness little Pearl was a 
great comfort to Merey. She. almost, lost. sight 
of her troubles.at times in taking care of. the 
child, who was quite as desolate in the world as 
herself. 

She never forgot one-morning that broke sunny 
enough for her, but ended, in desolation more 
bitter to endure than death, 

Mrs. Worth, and, herself were seated at. the 
brealefast-table, when Fred entered and took his 
seat opposite Mercy... He bent -his fair, handsome 
head,and kissed bis mother as he passed her, and 
bowed eourteously to “.Mrs. Smith.” 


very. pale, and his. right-hand looked. bruised. 
Mis. Worth spoke. of it at once. 

“What. is the matter—what. has happened, 
Fred, my boy?” she asked, earnestly. “ What 
;does your agitationmean? You must tell me at 
once. Your—your appearance alarms me more 
than I,can tell-you.” 

He tried to langh the matter off, but_ his 
mother would not be persuaded to change the 
subject. 

“Well, then, if you must know, I will tell you 
when—we—are—alone,” he. sail, a little un- 
steadily. 

“Younced not mind: Mrs, Smith,” she anewered 
quickly. “I do not hesitate speaking before her 
. on any topic.” 

Mercy rose hurriedly. to her feet. 

“ T—I have finished my breakfast,” she said, in 
the low voice she had assumed, .and which so 
| charmed everyone ; “ and-if you will excuse,me, I 
| shall be grateful.” 
| Fred bowed courteously ; but Mrs. Worth held 
| out a flutiering hand to stay her steps, 

“Do not go very far, Mrs. Smith,” she .said. 
“T may need: you at any moment, Step, into 
the conservatory and wait for further orders 
there.” 

With a bow of,assent Mercy glided from.the 
room, She was sorry that. Mrs. Worth had re- 
quested her to remain in the conservatory, for 
she knew. full well that more or less of the con- 
versation between mother and. son must needs 
reach her ears. 

The door had no sooner.closed-behind the slim, 
retreating figure ere Mrs, Worth turned quickly 
to her son, who was now pacing up.and down, the 
breakfast-room, with his,arms folded tightly over 
| his breast, his head crested proudly erect, and a 
strange look in hiseyes. 
| “Well, Fred,” she said, at leagth, seaing-that 
| he was in no hurry to break the silence, “ what 
| is the matter? You used to tell your mother 
all your. troubles when you were a little boy. 
Come to me with,them now. Something has 
happened to disturb you greatly. I can see it 
in your face. Tell me what itis, my boy. Tell 
| your mother what annoys you, my <ear.” 

He stopped short before her, 

“You are right, mother; something has 
| heppened to disturb me,” hesaid, “I ought not 
| to worry, you with it, but if you care to bear it 
|. you. shall know all. You remember a convex 
| sation we had: several months ago about—about 
| httle Mercy, mother?” 

|  Wedid: have a conversation about that girl, 
| beg I do nov remember «pecially all that was 
said.” 

“ You remember, that I told you then, mother, 
that—that I still loved Mercy, and if ever [ came 
across the man who-lured her away from, me it 
would go hard with him or with me.” 

Mrs. Worth looked at, her handsome son witha 
frown on her face and an angry light. in her 
eyes, 








Both noticed thet, his fair, handsome ;face. was: 


“Twasin hopes that you weve getting over 
that nonsense,” ske said, “especially since your 
betrothal to poor Agnes.” 

“T told you then, as I tell you now, mother, 
that I shall never forget, Mercy, or cease. ta,love 
her. But for the story I have to-tell: Anshour 
since, as L was taking an early morning stroll to 
get a cigar, a little incident happened which 
caused me to pause.and quite forget, my errand. 
It was only a little lame boy singing for pennies 





; on the street, and the song that he sung touched 


intensely in love with her false lover—lkmew. how | 








my heart, as it has, not: beea touched for long 
months, and thrilled every, fibre of my beiug with 
a sharp, keen pain, 

“You have heard the samo song, mother, 
You remember how I rose and abruptly lefi.the 
room when some young gis]: commeneed. to sing 
it in our drawing-room, only ,a tew short: week 
ago, To-day I listened ‘to it, spell-bound; and 
the boy’s accompaviment on the violin held.ine 
as one fascinated. I tried to move away, but d 
could: not. As you can judge by what ocennred 
afterward, there was a sirange fate in my 
standing there. 

“ T stoad quite still and listened to the well 
remembered words which earried me back 
foreibly to my own past with Mercy. 

** « Par away in summer meadows, 
Where the merry sushbcama phyed, 
Oft 1 linger’d.’mid the clover, 
Singing to a village maid. 
She was fairer than the fairest, 
Ever faithiul, fond and true, 
And she wore beneath her bownet: 
Amber tresses tied with blue, 
‘ ¢ Ere the summer days departed , 
We had made a-svlemm vow, 
And I never, never wei : 
Kissing her sweet cheek and,broew. 
She was dearer than the dearest, 
Pure as drops of 1aerning dew, 
And adown her back »rae hanging 
Anaber tresses tied with blue. 
«© Twas decreed that fate should part us 
Ere the leaves of autunm fell, 
And two loving hearts were severed, 
That had loved each other well. 
She was all I had to cherish, 
We have bade our last adieu, 
Still I see in every vision 
Amber tresses tied with blue.’ 


Just at that moment a step sounded on the 
pavement. 

“A man rushed down, hatless, from an adja 
cent mansion, and in a twinkling seized the 
offendipg young musician, by the throat, ant 
hurled him from the sidewalk, crying, fiercely, — 

“ €T will teach you to come Lere every morning 
and to sing that accursed song of all others in 
front ofymy door. I have ordered you away twice 
before, I'll teach you better than to come hack 
again.’ 

“The unprovoked assault vpon the helpless 
cripple awoke all the anger in my, nature. 

“T sprang forward and separated them ; bot 
when I saw who the cripple’s assailant was, my 
amazement knew no bounds. 

“Tt was the young doctor who comes here to 
attend Agnes. 

“ He turned ‘on me with terrible ferocity ; then 
I recognised the fumes of wine in his breath. 

“¢Phis is the second time you have inter- 
fered in my business, Worth,’ he cried, fairky 
foaming with rage. ‘Once when you attempted 
to take Mercy Wood from me on the Greeiwich 
boat, and—now.’ 

“T fell back as though he bad struck me a ter 
rible blow. In an instant I recognised him. I 
had been looking for him ever since Mercy’s 
flight. Ihad caught hut a, fleeting glimpse of 
him in. the past, and his whiskers made such a 
change in him, no wonder I did not recognise 
him as he crossed our threshold, and this 
accounted for the manner in which he has 
avoided me in my, own household. 

“¢You ! you fiend incarnate! Have I foun 
you at last’? I could kill you here and now,’ I 
cried, as my fingers tightened’around his threat. 
‘But I will, give you one chance to save yourse!:. 
Name your own place as to where you will meet 
me. I did not recognise you before. You shall 
teli what you have done with Merey Weod, or I 


will kill you ! 


“Those. words seemed to, recall Lim to his 
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senses, He drew back defiantly, and his flashing 
black eyes met mine, while a terrible sneer curled 
his lips. 

“You shall never know whether Merey Wood 
is living or dead !’ he cried. 

“T could have borne anything better than 
those scathing words from the lips of the man 
who had taken from me the girl I loved. 

“© You will find me at home up to the hour of 
noon,’ he said. ‘Make any arrangements you 
deem necessary.’ 

“T turned on my heel and left him ; and here 
I am, awaiting a summons from him.” 

Mrs, Worth had risen slowly to her feet. The 
import of his words had just begun to dawn 
upon her. 

“Fred,” she cried, wildly, throwing herself 
upon her knees at his feet, “is it to be a duel ? 
Oh, Fred, answer me !” 

They heard acrash in the conservatory, but 
both were too excited to mind it. 

“You must not—you shall not meet this man, | 
my son!” 

“Let me go in your place,” cried a hoarse | 
voice from the doorway of the conservatory. 
“Pardon me, but I could not help overhearing 
all ;” and Mrs. Smith advanced excitedly into the 
breakfast-room, and up to Fred’s side. ‘ Let me | 
go in your place,” she repeated. “Let me give 
my life for yours. I-—I have nothing to live for ; | 
you have,” 

Fred was deeply touched. 

“You forget your little child,” he said, gently. 
“ Besides, any man might reasonably take up the 
quarrel of a lady, and, if need be, die in her de- 
fence, be she friend or stranger ; but no woman | 
should make such a sacrifice fora man. I thank 
you for the kindness of heart that prompted the 
words ; but it cannot be. Iam sorry that you 
overheard my words to my mother. See! she 
has swooned away. I beg that you will take care 
of her, and let none of the household know what 
is about to occur.” 


(Zo be continued.) 














| 

THE FAMILY DISGRACE. | 
—0:— 

(Continued from page 345.) | 

“ You are right, Miss Dare ; but even although 
I knew the truth I was inclined to doubt it, 
because my boy was rarely at fault in his 
analysis of character. Then when I heard a 
rumour of your broken contract I hoped your 
better self had conquered. I deceived myself ; 
child, you are very young to be so mercenary.” 

She lifted her head indignantly. | 

“You are unjust to me; it is true I—I loved 
your son, and had fate been kinder to me I would 
have clung to his memory all my life long. But 
my — ard I are alone in the world ; we 
were destitute, starving, and Sir Grattan Freke 
came to our rescue. I had nothing to give him 
but my hand—Heaven knows I give it freely.” 

“You were neither starving nor destitute when | 
I came to you at Trevenan House!” her com- | 
panion answered, coldly, “but you had already 
forgotten your promise to my boy.” 

“ You—came-~-to—Trevenan—-House ! When | 
was that?” 

“Late in August ; you were from home ; I 
saw Sir Gratian Freke and learned the truth 
from him. I did not care to see you then, 
because I was shaken with the news—the glad 
news which had followed so swiftly on the heels 
of evil tidings, and I was full of anger that you 
could so easily have forgotten my boy.” 

“T have never forgotten him, but—forgive me 
if I seem stupid—I do not quite understand why 
you should be so angry with me—it was in | 
September I became engaged to Sir Grattan— 
Oscar was dead, and I did not care much what | 
became of me,” 

“Thank Heaven, he is not dead! That was 
the message I brought you.” | 

She swayed toward him, her face livid and her | 
eyes wild ; her little hands grasped his in frenzied | 
fashion. 

“Not dead!" she gasped, “not dead! Oh, 


| 


Heaven, they never told me. I never knew! 
You must be jesting with me! Oscar! Oscar ! 
Oscar! I had better be dead than know this 
thing!” 

“Hush!” said the dean, all the sternness 
gone from his face and voice, “remember where 
you are! It is true that my son still lives, 
although his name appeared in the list of the 
killed ; he, however, never left New York, being 
prevented from so dving by a press of business, 
but seeing an account of the accident in the 
papers, he at once telegraphed to me, begging me 
to personally assure you of his safety, as all 


| correspondence between you was forbidden. I 


was too ill to undertake the journey for a fort- 
night, and when I reached Trevenan, it was only 


| to be told that Oscar was cast aside for a more 


eligible partz. Heaven forgive me if I wrote too 
harshly of you to my boy in the hope that I 
should kill his to: —he is prospering beyond his 
highest dreams, but you have spoiled his life.” 

White as death she rose and confronted him, 

“Tt would be useless to defend myself now, or 
even to send him any message that might win 
his pity and pardon. Let him think me false, if, 
in thinking that he may forget and be happy. 
I am bound hand and foot. I cannot help my- 
self if I would ; but that I loved and was loyal 
to him to the end ; that I love and honour him 
atill you must not doubt. Try to think kindly 
of me, for no woman on earth is more wretched 
than I.” 

Before he could reply his hostess had swooped 
down upon then. 

“It is too bad of you, Daisy,” she said, smil- 
ing, “to monopolise the dean so entirely. You 
have done so much to detract from your popu- 
larity that for your sake I shat] carry him off. 
Mercy, child ! how white you look !” 

“T am only tired ; will you please send mamma 
to me?” but even before Mrs. Dare could join 
her Grattan was by her side. 

“You are ill,” he said, bending over her, whilst 
all his manhood was shaken with a great cread ; 
but she answered quietly,— 

“Yes ; let us get away ; [ have over-estimated 
my strength.” 

That homeward drive was very silent, Daisy 
leaning back in her corner with closed eyes and 
pallid face, Lena full of anxiety, and Grattan 
Freke in a very agony of torment. 

He wanted time for thought, and he would 
gladly have left Daisy at her aunt's door, but she 
held out a detaining hand, saying, with some- 
thirg like command in her voice,— 

“Come in, if you please; I want to ta‘k with 


you—alone,” and he had no alternative but to | 


follow. 

She led the way to a small room in the rear of 
the house ; it looked out upon the garjen so 
lovely now in its summer dress, and sinking into 
achair Daisy flung the window wide, as though 
she found it hard to breathe. 

He stood in silence beside her. 

Presently she asked, heavily,—- 

“Ts this thing true?” 

“Be more explicit, if you please,” he answered, 
half sullenly. 

“Ts it true that, even before last September, 
you knew that Oscar Lytton had escaped death ; 
that you wilfully and wantonly deceived me, 
assuring his father that I—I, who was half 
broken-hearted—was already your promised 
wife?” 

“ Heaven forgive me, Daisy ; it is true. Let 
me confess to you now ; deceit will not help me 
much, snd I can only plead my love as excuse 
for my conduct. You had driven out with Mrs. 
Denison when Mr. Lytton was announced. 
Through some mistake he was brought to me, 
and in answer to his communication I gave him 
the assurance of our betrothal. It was cowardly 
and dishonourable I admit, but all is fair in love 


{ or war, and I would have done far worse d@éds 


than feel you were wrested from me just when 
hope was highest. The dean left me in a white 
rage ——” 

“Did my aunt know of this?” interrupted 
the girl, coldly. 

“No; the secret was my own; but for that 
meddling old fool you never would have learned 
it. Daisy, cannvt you pardon me?” 





Her weary head drooped low. 

“ You ask a hard thing of me.” 

“It may seem so now; but on my honour [ 
b lieve that you were growing to love me; and 
in a little while it would not seem so hard to 
forgive me, because had you been less dear to me 
I never should have sinned in such fashion.” 

“ Love should be unselfish. Oh, how could you 
do it ? How could you bear to see me eating out 
my very heart with grief for his supposed death, 
and yet not say one word to comfort me? How 
could you stoop so low as to steal away another's 
promised wife? Oh, often—-so often—I have 
prayed to die because my burden was greater than 
I could bear. I was all alone in the world. You 
took advantage of my loneliness and w: akness.” 

“Strike hard,” he said, under his breath. “I 
deserve it all ; but women are sometimes pitiful 
to those who through love have wronged them, 
My temptation was great, and I succumbed to it. 
Now, I suppose you will take back your promise, 
claim the freedom you desire ? I hoped you were 
forgetting. I felt in myself the power to make 
you happy ; now you can only despise me, and 
what my after-life may be cannot matter in the 
least to you.” 

She lifted her head, and looking long at him, 
her eyes softened ; he had sinned sorely, but he 
loved her dearly ; to him she owed her mother's 
life, their present companionship. Slowly and 
wearily she rose. 

“Tam too much your debtor,” she said, “to 
break my bond. I could not take my freedom if 
I would. Oh! I wish I had never seen you. | 
wish I had never accepted your help, your charity. 
I am fettered, hand and foot—your slave——" 

She paused suddenly, so great was the trouble 
of his face, so despairing the look of his dark 
eyes, and, then, because she knew all the pangs of 
hapless, hopeless love so well, her heart melted 
within her, and stretching out her hands to him 
she cried,— 

“ Forgive me! oh, forgive me! My pain has 
made me unjust. I have promised to be your 
wife, I shall not break my word, You have some- 
thing to forgive, even as I. Oh, you poor Grattan ! 
what weak creatures love makes of us all!” She 
crept a little nearer ;. then, laying her claspe1 
hands upon his breast, “you gave me back my 
mother from the very jaws of death. You loved 
me all through my coldness and disdain. You 
have lavished gifts upon me with so generous a 
hand that I have sometimes been humbled to the 
dust, feeling how poor a thing I was to win so 
great a regard. If the duty and affection of that 
poor thing can satisfy you, take them, and—and 
Heaven help us to be tolerant towards each other.” 

“ Do you mean ?” he asked, breathlessly, “‘ that 
you are still willing to marry me, knowing all’ 
Daisy, is it true?” 

“Tt is quite true,” she answered, steadily. 
“ When I first heard Mr. Lytton’s story I felt I 
never could forgive you, I never could trust you 
any more. But now the bitterness is gone, and 
because of all your goodness in the past, let what 
will come, I shall never reproach you——” 

“Will you kiss me in token of full and perfect 
pardon ?”’ he asked, humbly. . 

For 2 moment she hesitated, then, remembering 
her promise and all it entailed, she kissed him 
once upon the mouth ; afterwards she was glad 
that she had been kind to him in this dark 
hour. 

He went away early ; never ix all his life had 
he been so sorely humbled, never had he felt 
his own shortcomings so acutely, his unworthiness 
of this girl, who was more to him than all else 
the world could give. Honestly he fought with 
bis own desire, but it was too strong for him ; he 
could not yield her to another man ; he would 
rather hold her his even though she hated him 
than know she looked love into other eyes, smiled 
upon some more fortunate wretch than he. His 
last waking thoughts were, — 

‘*She shall love me yet ;"’ his first as the fresh 
dawn broke, “she pities me—pity is akin to 
love. Lytton shall not triumph in the end.’ 

Contrary to his usual custom he rose early and 
rode out into the country unattended. He wanted 
time for thought ; he seemed to have lost all his 
strong identity. He only felt that Daisy was 
inexpressibly dear to him, and that she could but 
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despise him, The morning broadened and 
brightened, the world was all astir, but he took 
no count of passing moments, nor heeded the way 
he took. 

Noon came, sultry and oppressive; Daisy, 
lingering in a shaded room with her mother and 
Mrs. Denison, wondered a little at Grattan’s non- 
appearance, and a sense of evil was upon her, 
which, try as she would, she could not shake off. 
The day was too hot for exertion of any kind, and 
the ladies had just determined to remain at 
home, when the hall bell was violently rung. 

“ Visitors,” said Mrs. Denison vexedly, “and I 
am stupid with sleep,” 

Presently she was called from the room by a 
servant, who acted in a most mysterious and 
unusual fashion ; pausing outside, he said im- 
pressively, “If you please, ma’am Doctor Lingard, 
say3 it must not be broken suddenly to Miss 
Dare, but Sir Grattan has met with a bad acci- 
dent, and it aint likely he’ll recover. But he’s 
conscious, and would like to see her at once, as 
he’s dying.” 

“Dying!” she paused; then to herself she 
said, “It is vain to kick against the pricks—there 
is a curse on this marriage.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Dyinc! with happiness all but within his 
grasp, in the pride and glory of perfected man- 
hood! Oh, it was hard! There was no hope, 
and every breath the sufferer drew came fraught 
with pain. But all that was best and noblest in 
him rose now to the surface ; patient and uncom- 
plaining he lay helpless upon his bed. He had 
made all necessary preparations for the end, he 
had neglected nothing ; all that could be con- 
verted into cash had gone to purchase an annuity 
for Daisy, so securing her mother’s comfort and 
her own, the estates were strictly entailed, and 
from these she could receive nothing. 

Now he turned with a wistful look to her. 
“My house is set in order ; I shall be ready to 
go at any moment; this at least ends all our 
doubts and difficulties ; but you will stay with 
me to the last ¢” 

She answered sobbingly “‘yes,” and took his 
hand in hers, 

©“ You will not think harshly of me now ; one 
does not speak evil of the dead, and I shall soon 
be gathered to them ; it is tetter so !—better so ! 
but it is hard. If we could go together! Ah, I 
forgot ; it is your happiness to remain, and so I 
am willing to part with you on this side of the 
grave.” 

Daisy was crying quietly, hushing her sobs that 
she might hear the last words the failing voice 
could utter. 

“Thank Heaven, I have been able to save you 
from want; I owed you that recompense, my 
beloved. I wronged you so bitterly.” 

“Do not speak of such things now ; remember 
only your goodness to my mother.” 

“That commenced only through self-interest ; 
I can no more deceive you than myself as to my 
motives ; but I loved you so dearly, Daisy mine, 
that I think I would have stayed at nothing to 
win you. You will forgive me now fully and 
freely.” 

“Oh, most fully, most freely! Why will you 
hurt yourself with such thoughts? Do not I owe 
you all I have? If Heaven in its mercy should 
give you back to me.” 

“Ah!"—he had risen amongst his pillows. 
“Would you take me then, maimed, helpless it 
might be for life ?”” 

“ ¥es, I would,” she answered bravely, although 
her eyes were wet. 

Presently he said, “ No such sacrifice will be 
demanded of you ; my day is nearly over, and so 
far as I could I have repaired my errors. I have 
written through your mother to Mr. Lytton to 
come to me ; if he is too late you will tell him 
all my story ; there are happy days in store for 
you and—for Oscar Lytton.” 

But no reply reached them from the Dean, and 
at first Grattan wondered over this, but as death 
drew nearer he ceased to think of these things. 
It may be doubted if he retained consciousness of 
anything save Daisy’s absence or presence. 





So he lay for a week, then just at the close of the 
sweet day, his eyes opened, his lips tremulously 
framed the one beloved name “ Daisy ; ” the sun 
shone full upon his white, glorified face—then, as 
it sank to rest behind a bank of purple clouds, he 
faintly smiled, and smiling died. Outside a 
thrush broke into maddest melody ; a boy in the 
street beyond sang gaily, there was the noize of 
“moving wheels and multitudes: astir;” it 
seemed a very mockery of grief to the girl who 
knelt weeping unrestrainedly for one who, with 
all his faults, had loved her truly. Mrs. Dare 
drew down the blinds, and “merry was the 
world though he was dead.” 

“Come away, my darling, he does not need you 
any more.” 

In obedience to that gentle voice Daisy rose, 
cast one glance at the silent figure, the face upon 
which all the majesty of death now rested ; then 
she went out, Iu the corridor a servant bearing 
a letter met mother and daughter; it was 
from the dean’s solicitor, and read,— 


“ Dear MaDaM,— 

“T have but just glance through my late 
client’s papers ; amongst his letters [ found one 
dictated by Sir Grattan Freke, written by your- 
self, begging for an interview. I regret to say 
that Mr. Lytton died quite sudcenly on the 


.| twenty-first, and his funeral took place yester- 


day. Unfortunately Mr. Oscar Lytton could 
not reach England in time for the last sad 
ceremony ; it is now extremely improbable that 
he will return home, but if you desire it, I will 
forward the letter to him. Awaiting your in- 
structions, I am, dear Madam, 
“Y.urs respectfully, 
“ JoHNn WHITEHEAD.” 


Mrs. Dare glanced at Daisy. 

“Do nothing,” said the girl, “ he may have for- 
gotten. Do not speak of him now to me; it 
seems like profanity,” and her mother, respecting 
her wish, referred to the subject no more. 

Sir Grattan was buried with his ancestors in 
the old family vault, and perhaps there was no 
one to mourn his untimely end save the girl who 
had never loved him as he desired to be loved, 
but who must always remember him with grate- 
ful affection, since to him she owed her mothers’ 
life, and her own prosperity. Of Oscar she would 
not permit herself to think ; as yet it was sacri- 
lege to her tender heart and pure mind to put 
another in the dead man’ place. And the funeral 
being over, she and her mother took a pretty 
cottage in a rural district, Daisy secretly re- 
solving to take no part or lot in the gay world 
Aunt Denison prized. 

. . * * 

A year went slowly and peacefully by. Mrs. 
Denison, offended by her sister's and Daisy's 
choice, had started for Madeira with a party of 
friends,” giving as her excuse for the journey 
that her health was failing her signally ; and the 
Dares lived quietly together. They rarely spoke 
of the past. Oscar’s name was a dead letter be- 
tween them, but the mother’s quick instinct 
divined the secret of her daughter’s heart, and 
she resolved to ascertain, if possible, whether 
Oscar Lytton yet lived, and if he still clung to 
his old allegiance. Acting upon this resolve, she 
wrote Mr. Whitehead, receiving in reply the 
communication that Mr. ‘Lytton was in England, 
having concluded his business in New York, which 
had prospered beyond all his expectations ; he 
was yet unmarried, and indeed seemed singularly 
averse to the society of ladies. He was at 
present staying at his old chambers close to 
Euston Square. ‘Then followed the address, and 
the next day Mrs. Dare, having invented some 
excuse for her journey, ran up to town. It is 
needless to say that Ozcar Lytton was consider- 
ably surprised to receive a visit from a lady, but 
her fair sweet face prepossessed him in her 
favour, and the soft brown eyes recalled Daisy as 
he had first known her, to his memory. He was 
searcely astonished when he learned his visitor's 
identity ; but a little frigidity crept into his 
manner as he inquired her errand. 

Then Lena began her story, a little awkwardly 
at first, but as she pleaded her child's cause she 
warmed to her subject and grew eloquent. 





She told of Daisy’s struggles, of the pressure 
Fronught to bear upon her by Mrs. Denison, of 
her despair and subsequent indifference to all 
things when the news of his death reached her. 
Then she touched gently upon Sir Grattan’s sin 
against them both, of Daisy's flight to her, and 
their bitter struvgle for bread. 

Oscar’s face grew instinct with feeling, and 
when she told of his rival’s unfailing goodness to 
them in their adversity the wrath in his heart 
against him melted like snow before the sun. 
As the low, eloquent voice died out, he asked 
gently,— 

“What would you have me do? Why have 
yu told me this story ?” 

“T—[ thought—I hoped that perhaps—you 
still loved my child.” 

“ Assuming that to be a fact,” he answered, 
“ what follows ?” 

He had risen, and stood looking down into the 
dingy street. 

Lena, made bold by mother-love, followed him 
there. 

“ Daisy never wronged you by word or deed ; 
and, oh, don’t you understand that my one desire 
is to see her happy ?” 

“You mean that she still cares ?”’ 

“Yes; perhaps I am wrong to show you so 
much of her heart ; but she is all I have, and 
for my sake she did violence to her love. I can- 
not believe that you have changed. You have 
true eyes, and I think Daisy could never have 
given her whole soul to one unworthy of it.” 

He turned quickly towards her. 

“T love her with every breath of my life,” he 
said, in a low, intense tone. “I was a brute ever 
to doubt her truth. Let us goto her. If she 
will forgive me she shall never have another 
wretched hour because of me.” 

* * * * * 

“There is no need for preparation. Joy never 
kills. Go in; you will find her alone in her 
favourite room,” so spoke Lena four hours later, 
and obeying her, with his heart beating hard and 
fast, Oscar turned the handle of the door. 

Daisy was sitting with drooped head in a liet- 
less attitude. The day had been weary, and she 
was tired of solitude; but she turned as he 
entered, and seeing him, gave a quick, glad cry. 
In his eyes she read love and renewed faith. 
She stayed to learn nothing more, but ran to 
meet him with trembling, outstretched hands. 

“You have come back tome! Oh, my dear ! 
oh, my dear! I never hoped to see this day !” 

Then she was in his arms, safe in the love 
which was to crown all her happy life 
to come. The clouds which had shadowed her 
path rolled back until only the silver lining re- 
mained, and a great peace fell upon the lovers as 
they stood locked in each other’s embrace. 

Well, they were married—to Mrs. Denison’s in- 
finite disgust. She absolutely refused to coun- 
tenance such a mésalliance ; but when Daisy’s 
first baby was born, and the young mother’s life 
was in jeopardy, her pride and strength failed 
her ; love made her weak and brought her to her 
darling’s side. Despite her age, she was an inde- 
fatigable nurse, and between herself and Lena 
the relations grew less strained. 

As the years went by, and prosperity crowned 
Oscar’s genius and labour, she relented so far as 
to take him into her favour, when she, lying 
dying, it was beneath his roof where ske received 
that kiadness and tenderness she had not dared 
to hope for. 

Her last words were to Lena,— 

“T have made you ‘ardy reparation, and you 
are too gentle to nurse one harsh thought against 
me. When I am gone there will be no one to 
mourn for me, as they will mourn for yor— 
‘Tae Famity DisaRace.’ ” 


[THE END. ] 








TELEPHONE operators in Belgium, many of 
whom, as in other countries, are girls, are 
required, now that the Government has absorbed 
the business, to pass an examination in Fletnish, 
French, German and English, They must also 
have a good knowledge of geography, and be able 
to draw a complete map of Europe. 
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FACETLE. | 


JaGson says it is evident that the man who 
talks about. the silent. watches of the night | 
dogsn't sleep with a Waterbury under his pillow. 

“T praia thousand:pardons for coming so date.” 
“ My dear sir,” replied the baly, graciously, “no 
panlons. are needed—yow can never come too 
late.” 

Artist: “I swppose- you're joking, to offer a 
dollar for a picture like this? Why, the canvas 
cost that!” Picture dealer: ‘“ Very likely; my 
good sir ; but when you bought it, it was clean,” 

Brine (justiafter the welding): “ Alfred, you 
promised to give mea grand a after we were | 
married ; om: what is it?” Br idegroom (a 
widower) : “ I’ve got six children, my pet.” 

wy * can is a special providence?” “It 
occurs when some other fellow. is a victim ofia 
ncisfortune that would otherwise have happened | 
to yourself. } 

CononEL (to friend's. little four-year-old | 
daughter home with her parents on leave) | 
“And so, my little girl, you have beer to 
india?” Little girl (airily): “Oh, I just went | 
there to be born, and then I came here.” 

PassencER : “ Captain, there’s a lady standing | 
on the dock who wishes. to speak: to you before: 
the boat. pulls off.” Captain (tuurrying wp on 
deck and looking, in the direction: indivated) : 
“Lady be hanged! That’s my witer! id 

“Yrs,” sighed an old maid, “the age of 
chivalry.is gone ! Things are diffirent now from 
what they: were whew I was a-girl.” “ Yes, the 
nineteent': ceutury has ‘brought some marvellous 
changes.” 

JoHn: “ James, 


why don’t you come. to 
see me oftener?” James ‘(one of those muddle- 
headed people) : “ [four house was ws near your 
heuse as your house is to ours | would be over 
every day.” 

A Grrr (neighbour): “And so you have a 
little baby at your hause? Is it’a boy or a.girl ?” 
Little Boy: “Mamma thinks it’s a boy, but I 
guess it'll turn out a girl. It’s always erying 
about nothing.” 

First Reporter: “ Charley_is what I call-a 
first-rate newspaper-man. He always represents 
things just as they are.”” Second dittea: “ But 
he isn’t.good for anything. when it.comes to 
representing things as they are not.’ 

Bricas: ‘Just for a joke, I teld Miss 
Eiderly, the ether day, that. when she laughed it 
was all I could do not to kiss her’ Griggs: | 
“ What happened?” Briggs: “The next time [| 
saw her she uearly died langhiag.” 

MasHINGTON (who is taking: his leave): “ Aw, | 

| 
} 


it seems to me, Miss Morleigh, I have: fawgotten 
something. Aw-—let:me see.” Mias‘Moreleigh : 
“Your gloves, perhaps?” Mashington: “ Oh, 
no, Now 1 wemembah, Aw-—will you mawwy 
me ?”’ 

“You are working too hard,” said a policeman 
to a man who was drilling a hole in a safe at two 
o'clock in the morning. “ What's that?” asked 
the burglar in a. discontented ‘tone as he looked || 
into the muzzle of the peliceman’s revolver, “TI 
say you need arrest.” 

Dospins: “I hear your, son intends to make. 
his début as an actor next week?” Jobbins: 
“So Lhear.” Dobbins : * What will he be moat 
apt to appear in?” Jobbins: “ Well, if he 
depends on his talent for a living, I think he will 
eventually appear in the poorhouse.”’ 

Huspanb.: “ What do you; do when you hit 
your thumb with a hammer? Yow can’t swear,” 
Wife: “ No, but I can think, with all my might | 
and main, what a perfectly: horrid, mean incon- | 
siderate, selfish brute you-are not to drive the | 
nails yourself.” 

“You sit on your herse like a butcher,” said 
a pert young oflicer, who happened te becof royal 
blood, to a veteran, general, who was somewhat 
bent from age “It is: highly probable,’ Te- 
sponded the old ‘warrior, with a.grimismile 3 “it 
is because all amy, life I've been. leading calves: 
like you to the slanghter;” 


| century.” 


| are-you in black?” 


| knife.” 


| fello: “ Can’t.’ 


“ Au, me valet tells me:l'nrgoing to a wedding | 
to-morruw. Miss Williamsqn’sto be married to 


| seme teHih; youtknow, bat I-cawn’t think of ‘his 


confounded) name.” “ Why, old*mas, you're to 
mary her yourself.” “By Jove! so I am. 
Whatia memory: you've got.” 


One Way Ovr.—The husband (on his death-, 


| bed): “My darling, wh«en.I-am gone, how. will 


you ever be able ta pay the dcetor’s bill?” The 
wife: “Don’t worry about that, dear. If worst 
cones to worst, I can marry, the doctor,. you 
know.” 
IGNORAMUS : 
Jin de siecle. 
Party : 


“You just used the expressioty 
What does it. mean?” Cultured | 
“Tt is French, and means endo of: the | 
Ignoramus: ‘“ Then why don’t you 
say ‘end of the century ?’” Cultured» Party: 
“ Because.that isn’t French.” 

“Wry, Bridget,’ she exclaime, “for whom 
“For poor Tim, me* furrst 


husband, mum. When he died I was that poor 


| I couldn’t, but I said if iver I could, I would ; 


and me new man, Mike, 
lord.” 


is as ginerous as a 


Avr THE LonbaInc-HousE.—Meeker:: 
Mary: “Yes, sir.” Meeker-:: 
cup, and bring me something else.” Mary : 
“ What will you, have, coffee or:tea!” Meeker: 
“Oh, I am not particular. If this is. coffee, give 
me tea ; andvif it’s tea, give me coffee.” 

DiFveRENt Mannens.—His City Niece : “ Unele, 
| unele, don’t! It’s very impolite. to eat with your 
Uncle Elihu: “ Hang impolitencss! I 
let you eat with your fork when:you came out to 
Punkville this summer, didn't I, and never let on 
how funny it looked to us.” 

Fatat Decay.—‘ I hain’t goin’ to uy that rule 
about countin’ twenty when ycu are mad any 
more,” said, Willie to his mother. “And why 
not, my son?” “ Because Simmy Bobbs thrun a 


“ Mary.” 
“Take back this 


stone at me to-day, an’ before £ got to fifteen he | 


ran away,an’ 1 coulda’t lick him.” 

Frrenp: “ Why don’t you marry?” Good. 
“You have a fine: house?” 
Yea.” “ And a good income?” “Yes.” “Then 
what's the matter?” “ My housekeeper and her 
servants have- formed a union, and-if I marry 
outside of their:unien, they'll strike.” 

Fenperson: “There was gentleman here this 
morning. I asked liu his name, and he to'd me 
I would find it-in the directory. And do you 
know: I’ve looked the directory through, and I 
can’t find it.” Fogg: “But what was his name ?” 
“Thaven’t the remotest idea ; but isn’t it odd 
that I can’t find it ?.” 

REGENT - STREET. — Miss Southsea: “Good 
gracious, what beastly weather! Damp, cold, 


| snow.; it is enough to give one the doldrums. 


It’s dry at present, but it’s sure to rain before: 
long.” Miss Girton: ‘ You are quite accurate ; 
in fact, 1 can feel it expeetorating with rain 


| now.” 


A GENTLEMAN was once, helping at a bazaar by 
reciting on aud off during the evening, He had 
recited once, anid the people ‘were sitting, about 
chatting, when he heard cne.of the comanittee go 
up to the chairman; and whisper :—‘ Hadn't 
Mr. —— better give. us another recitation?” 
Whereupon the chairman replied : “No, not yet ; 
let, them enjoy themselve@ a bit longer,” 

AFTER-a. trial about a awarranty of bullocks, 
which immediately. folldwed a trial about some 
lambs, Serjeant Shee proposed to take a ease re- 
lating to theiquality of turnip seed omthe follew- 
ing day, instead of immediately.goingon with it, 
“ Certainly net, brother Shee,” replied the judge. 
“T have kept. the jury two days om lamb and 
beef, and Lam not gving to bring them here» for 
another day to keep theny on ‘turnips,” 

“ Haw—rER—have whichever’ you like, Miss 
White. . Which do you like best,” said Mr. Black, 
when showing his last‘photos, taken in a variety 
of positions, toa circle of lady friends. ‘ Well,” 
said Miss White, after a thoughtful serutiny, “I 
like this one far the beat, but that one is much 
the most like you.” Miss White; who is given'to 
expressing herself awkwardly,;becames conscious 
that shethas said something wrong, but cimnot 
for the life of her thiuk what, 


I 
| 
| 
| 


| as ‘* Hewrin’, herriu’, fresh herrin’.!’ 





| 


{ > 
| & mean trick.” 








“Arp weall here?” inqvired Mr. Brutal Joncs 
of his landlady, at'tlre breakfast ‘tablé the’ othe: 
“I think «so ; one, two, ‘three, four - 


morning: 
yes, you are all here, I believe,” and she smiled 
sweetly, “Why?” “ Nothing muh, only T se: 


br themorning | paper'thit‘a human skeleton wa 
iéked up just outside the town “limits.” Tho 
sirtilé vanishert. 


A DISAPPOINTED fish-pedHer. was. belabonving 
his slow but patient Lorse.in a Bostom street: the 
other day, and ‘calling out his wanes at intervals, 
A. tender- 
hearted lady, seeing the aet.of; cruelty:to the 
7 se called out sternly, ‘ ‘ Have. you.no mercy! 

No, mum,” was the reply ;, “ nothin’s,.but 
herrin’,” 


A. Test or T Rue Gestisity;—“ What's the new 
lodger likey Makiarann?” “ He's no! gentléman: 
whatever he's like!” “ Nowentleman {) Wiint’she- 
been andilone?” “ Why, hexee sme a-carryiny 
up the coals; an’ ’e says, ‘ ’méafraid that souttles 
too heavy for you,” ’e says, ‘ pray, let we earry 
it!’ ’e says. An’’ewp and carriesc it ‘ikselfy jus: 
like a footmaw !” 

Pretty Passencer :°“ Captain, did® thye- shi; 
really make twenty knots every hour last 
night ?” The Captain: “Yes, miss.” Pretiy 
Passenger : “ And whatedoryourdo with so many 
knots?” Captain (gruffly): “Tosted ’em over 
board.” Pretty Passenger: “Oh, how’ queer | 
I thought the-sailérs had'to untie them. during 
theday.” 

“JT rixe the description.of thia place,’ a 
compavy-promoter was heard observing to’ 2u- 
other not long, with reference to a buildizg 
estate.in Australia, “aud I think the sketches 
you show me of the Jand promise, well; hut I 
wish you would show me ‘on the, map. exactly 
where the spot is.” “Well,” ieplied the other, 
“the factis that I have not yet decided: svhere ou 
the map it has got to be.” 

Tue Laresr Antiics,—“ Dunn_has played me 
“He has? In, what,way.!’ 
“T sent him to yours few-days agg to.collect that 
tittle bill you. owe. me, and; ther knawe. hasn’i 
turned up yet. Likely as not he hay appropriate: 
it.’ “I—er—I—the fact is, I dida’t. pay him - 
but I will pay you now, and you can, send ime 
a receipt.” “Oh, ah, I didn’t. thimk-—thani 
you. 1 was mistaken about Dunn, after all.” 

A youne Lancashire lad: joinedtthe: army, an: 
soon-after his; arrival at; headqgartensegot into 
trouble. Accordingly, be had to facehiseommand- 
ing officer next morning. Thewseelepreliminari: 
were gone through, when, contrary to orderly- 
room etiquette; the recruit commenced to defen:! 
himself. “Silenee !” roared.the adjutant. “ Thow 
shut up,” said the prisoner. ‘I’m not speaking 


tothee. I’m talking to the! old chap in th 
chair.” 
“Yes,” said the-old man,addressing his youns 


I’m: proud of my:girls; andshould lik- 


visitor, “ 


to see them all comfurtably: married, aud ,).as ]ve- 


made a little money, they won’t:go to: their bus- 
band’s penniless, There's Mary; twenty-five 
years old, and areal good:girl; I shalt igive her x 
thousand pounds: iwhen she marries: ; themeoties 
Ber, she. won't see: thirty-five: again,’ and shail 
have two thousand; and the man who takes 
Eliza, who is forty; w will hive three thousand with 
her.” The young man reflected a minute, and 
then nervously inquired; “You haven’t one'about 
fifty, have you?” 

ALEXANDER Dumas, the great French navelis: 
had in his character much of thenattral ‘cor! 
eality of the negro race, from which he was in 
part sprung. His son, Alexander Dumas {i's 
was notably lacking in this quality, avd ‘the 
father was fond -of nraking: plensant’ littke jokes 
at his expense. Once, when the “father was 
visiting the son, Alexander: junior invited’ Alex 
ander senior into his garden, which is said = 
have been somewhat larger than a ‘good-si 
pocket handkerchief. They sat under the one 
little tree in this gardem and-fanned themselves 
2 gem suffocating,’ > said Alexander senio~. 
“What shall I do, pere?” asked Alexander 
junior. “Better open your chamber window, 
and leta littlé air out’ into’ your garden {" said 
Alexander pere. 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. | MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tus, Empress of Austria hes inyited the Prince 
and. Princess. of Wales: to visit her-.at Corfu 
during their approaching. cruise. in the Royal 
yacht Osborne. 

THe Prince of Wales contemplates visiting the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, and proposes: to ‘cross 
the Atlantie in the Royal yacht:Osborne. Should 
this arrangement be carried ‘out, it will be neces- 
sary to furnish.an ,adequate* convoy, not, merely 
for the sake: of dignity, buti in omer: to supply 
the Osborne with-eoal-from time to time. 

It is reported, that the Emperor William , is 
endeavouring to arrange a marriage between: his 
sister-in-law, P:ineess. Feodore of Sehleswig- 
Holstein, the youngest daughter of the late 
Duke of Augustenberg,. and the Grand: Duke 
Ernest. of Hesse.. Princess .Feodore, whe. will 
not be nineteen un‘ il next July, is nearly, sixteen 
years younger than her eldest sister, the German 
Empress. 

Tae. Empress: Fiederick inteads.to reside at 
Berlin until after the marriage of Prineess 
Margaret and Prince Frederiek.of Hesse, which 
is to take place there during this month. The 
Empress will then come to England for a, few 
weeks, duriug- which period she.is to be-the guest 
of the Queen at Osborne and at Windaor Castle. 
Early in March the Empress. Frederick is going 
to Athens on a visi; to the Duke and Duchess of 
Sparta; and about the middle of April) she. will 
take up her residence at Homburg, tntil her 
new chiteau at Cronberg in the ‘Taunus is quite 
ready for occupation. 

Montacy WiLLLaMs played many parts in his 
life, whieh, after.all was.a short one, for he has 
died at fifty-seven. He was: a school teacher, a 
soldier, and an actor befere he hit on the live. in 
which he was,supreme, And, strange to say, it 
was his-actor father-in-law who turned him aside 
from thestage to the bar. Everyone has heard 
how, when he was at the zenith of his success, 
the doctor found a, growth in his throat and. pro- 
nouneed sentence of death; how a, suceessful 
operation was performed, and how. the famous 
advocate with his health restored, but his voice 
nearly gone, was compelled to relinquish his pro- 
fessions. Itawas the one happy.thought of Mr. 
Matthews ‘to make:him a police magistrate. No 
better appointment was.ever made. 

AN. interesting. addition has been made to the 
Queen’s collection. of photographs at Windsor 
Castle. The'stall-canopies in St. George’s Chapel 
are surmounted by a curious series of carved and 
painted wooden, busts, which are divided into 
three. groups. The first consists of twenty-four 
portraits of the reign of Henry VIL, of the. per- 
sonages who were then Knights of the Garter, all 
represented in the surcoat and mantle of the 
Order. The. second group consista-of seven busts, 
dated 1786, when the Order of the»Garter was 
enlarged by George Ill. The remaining, busts 
date from the,second enlargement. of .the. Order 
in 1805, and come down into the present: reign. 
A series of large photographs of these busts has 
been takev. by command of the Queen, and have 
been added to the collection in the:Royabdibrary. 

THERE-is reason to believe that the Queen will 
not herself hold any more Drawing Rooms.. For 
years past it has been Her Majesty's custom; to 
retire from the Throne Room: before the Drawing 
Room was half over, leaving the larger. portion 
of the geveral company to. be received) by. the 
Princess. of Wales. One result of this practice 
was a series of. frantic and most unseemly 
struggles to reach the Throne Roomearly, and on 
several occasions the altercations at the barriers 
between the eager, angry and excited daines 
were so loud and violent that sounds of the con- 
flict penetrated to the Royal circle. Another 
result has been a very large increase in the 
number. of special applications for the “day” 
entrée, all of which go before the Queen, who 
deals herself with these requests. There is, it is 
considered, little reason why the Queen should 
continue to hold the Drawing Rooms, especially 
as she always suffers from headache and general 
malaise for several hours after one of these weary- 
1ug functions, 





THREE times as many herrings are consumed 
as any other kind of fish. 


Or the total number of 109,000 locomotive ; 
engires which are at present running on the | 


earth’s surface, Europe claims 65,000, America 
40,060, Asia.3,300, Australia 2,00, and Africa 
700. 

A watcm is usually composed of 98 pieces, and 





Srockinus first came into use in the elevent!: 
century. Before that, cloth bandages were 
wound around the feet, 

THE condor is the highest flying bird known. 


| It spends most of its time floating three miles 


its manufacture embraces over 2,000 distinct | 
operations, Some of its screws are.so,small'as to | 


be imperceptible to the unaided eye ; and the 


slit:in the heads of these screws is 2-1000ths of | 


an inch in width. 


THE commonest flowera are white ones, of | 


which there are1,119 kinds, and of these one- 
sixth are fragrant, Of the 951 kinds of yellow 
flowers seventy-seven are odoriferous ; of the 823 
red kinds, eighty-four ; ofthe 594. blue kinds, 


thirty-one ; of the 308 violet-blue kinds, thirteen. | 
Of the 240. kinds wiith,combined colours, twenty- | 


eight are fragrant. The various Celightful or 
disagreeable odours of plauts generally reside in 
the flowers, though in some their seat is in the 
leaves or stems, but in either.case the cdour is 
due to the presence of volatile essential oils of a 
more or less resinous nature. 





GEMS. 


Far higher is the office of the teacher who 
makes admirable men than that ofthe sculptor 
or painter who makes:.admirable imitations of 
them. 


above sea level. 

JERUSALEM has become prosperous again since 
the completion of the railroad that connects it 
with Jaffa. Over three hundred houses, hotels, 
stores and rezidences have ‘been erected. 

A NuMBER of carriage horses have been lately 
purchased at Rugby for the King of Italy, 
including a teain for his Majesty’s state coach: 

Tue. largest book ever known is. owned by 
Queen Victoria. It is eighteen inches thick 
avd weighs sixty-three pounds, and contains 
the addresses of congratulation on the occasion 
of her Jubilee. 


ScHvuBerT was a rapid worker. He often com- 


| posed the music of three or four songs iv a sing!c 


night. He died at the early age of thirty-one 


| yet in his brief life he composed over six hundxect 
| songs besides several operas and masses. 


THE phonograph is put to an excellent use by 
the Queen of Italy, who, while she often impro- 
vises charming little melodies, is unable after- 
ward to.repeat them. A phonograph is therefore 


| placed on the piano when she plays, and thus her 


impromptus are saved from oblivion. 
Ir is cai that the assumption of the violet Ly 


| the Imperialists dates from Napoleon’s last day 


| at Fontainebleau, when. child who was playing 
| in the gardens ran up to the Emperor with a 


| little bunch of vielets in his hand, saying he 


THERE are times when to speak fraukly of one’s | 


own convictionsis a duty. which cannot beevaded | 
without insincerity. But for. one: such occasion | 


there are twenty where no such asseveration is 
needed, where no good.is, done by it, and where 
only personal vanity.is gratified. 

LIKE fiakes of snow.that fall unperceived upon 
the earth, the seemivgly unimportant. events of 
life sueceed one another, As. the snow. gathers 
together, so are our habits formed. No single 
fiake that is gdded to the pile. produces.a sensible 
change ; no single action creates, however it may 
exhibic, a man’s character. 

As we travel the way-of life, says Mr. Ruskin, 


| which has at 


| hoped he. would be back before the violets 


bloomed again. To which;the great man, who 
had just signed his abdication, replied that he 
accepted them as.an augury, and, turning tu his 
suite, begged they would use the violet as their 
badge henceforth. 

A Russtan lady has invented something new 
least much originality. The 
Russian coachman wears the,caftan, and, above 
this, a belt of a bright colour. This grande dine, 
who must at least. be very coquette, has.hac 
attached,to this belt a good-sized looking-glass, 
in which-the fair dame can admire herself; and 


| it also serves a second use, for as these smal} 


we have the choice, according to our. working, of | 


turning all the voices of nature into one song of 
rejvicing, and all her lifeless creations into a glad 


company, whereof the meanest shall be beautiful | 


in our eyes by its kind message; or of withering 


and quenching her symyathy, into a fearful with. | 


drawn silence of condemnation, or into a crying 
out of her stones and.a shaking off her dust 
against us. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Do not let fresh fish lie in water, as it makes 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


Russian carriages are all open ones, she can see 
perfectly well the gentlemen who are following 
her. 

A GERMAN paver designates how you can tell 
if a paper is hand-made. A roll or strip of pape: 
about an inch wide should be placed gently in. 
water, so. that the-upper surface is kept dry. La 
machine-made paper the two sides will unro!l in 
the direction of the, centre ; but in hand-made 
paper the. sides will unfold in the form of a plate. 
This indicates that the fibres in the hand-made 
paper are equally disposed as to length and 


| breadth, while in machine-made paper they are 


chiefly extended in length. 
Ix Austria a man and woman are supposed to 
be capable of conducting a home of their own 





ee oh get wen - — p | from the age of fourteen, In Germany the man 

InsreaD, of toasting, bread for pea-soup, try | must be at least eighteen years of age. In France 
drying it or roasting.it tillcrisp in the oven, and | +46 man eighteen and the woman fifteen. In 
see how superior it will be. | Belgium the same ages. In Spain the intended 

Cake Deuiciovs.—} Ib, flour, § 1b. sifted sugar, | husband must have passed his fourteenth year 
1b, butter; three, eggs, one teaspocn cream of | and the. woman her twelfth. In Hungary, for 
tartar, 4-gill. milk, half teaspoon baking powder, | Roman, Catholies, tae man must be fourteen years 
one teaspoon vanilla ; madein the usual way, and | old and the woman twelve ; for Protestants the 
this is the only | man must be eighteen and the woman fifteen. In 
recipe for this cake I have. | Greece the man must have seen at least fourteen 

Breap with: Yeast.—24lba. flour, loz.German | summers, and the woman twelve. In Portugal a 
yeast, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon sugar. Mix | man of fourteen is considered marriageable, and a 
the salt in the flour. Mix the German yeast-and {| woman,of twelve. In Russia and Saxony they are 
the sugar in a bewl,add about 2 breakfastoupfuls | a little moze sensible, aud a youth must, retrain 
of water, which, must be only tepid or lukewarm. | from entering into the bonds ef matrimony 
Pour this in among,the; flour, and,.add ay much | till he can count eighteen years, and the woman 
more as may be necessary to wet all the flour, | till she can count sixtcen. In Switzerland the 
Give.it a-good mixing with the hand or spoon, ; men from. the age of fourteen and the women 
cover over, setin a warm place to rise for 14, hours, | from the.age.of twelve are allowed tg:marry. In 
then take out and knead again, adding more flour | Turkey any youth and maiden who can walk pro- 
if necessary ; shapginto loaves. , Set.to.rise again , perly and can-understand the necessary religicus 
for 15 minutes, and then bake in. the.ovem. | service are allowed to be united for life. 


baked in a very gentle oven ; 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Anxrtety.—A lodger'’s goods cannot be seized for the 
landlord's rent. 


Unagarry One.—No, while you know that your hus- 
band is alive you cannot legally marry again. 


Mars.—The correct ring-finger of an engaged man is 
the second of the left hand. 


Romanre.—You can get any of “‘ Ouida’s” novels by 
erder through your local bookseller. 


Locrrer.—The method is patented in England. The 
other matcbes imitating them are manufactured abroad. 


TrisvLation.—It might be possible to have an action 
against the brother for helping to steal your furniture. 


Busy Bee.—Orange peel, dried and grated, makes a 
fine, yellow powder for flavouring cakes and puddings. 


Berrre.—The Prime Minister receives no salary as 
Prime Minister. Mr. Gladstone is also First Lord of the 
Treasury, the salary of which office is £5,000 a year. 


OnstinaTE.—Every time the man refuses to obey the 
erder of the court to pay an instalment he can be im- 
prisoned. 


N. M.—The climate of New Zealand is delightful, and 
if you could afford the passage money we would advise 
you to go there. 


Anxrous Reaprr.—We connot say what view a magis- 
trate would take of the case if it came before*him Pro- 
bably he would order you to pay up all arrears. 


InteEResteD.—The wife (there being no children) 
would take everything up to the value of £500, witha 
share of anything beyond. 


V. C.--The Vitoria Cross was instituted in February, 
1856, to reward the gallantry of all ranks in the army 
and navy. It is made of bronze. 


Cart.—A dog may, without a license, be kept for 
herding sheep, but it must not be used for any other 
purpose. 


8. T.—If you receive a judgment summons you should 
attend the court and state your case, asking for time for 
payment. 


Ronis Gray.—Absinthe is an alcoholate composed of 
anise, coriander, fennel, flavoured with wormwood and 
coloured with indigo and sulphate of copper. 


3. H. F.—Only a Court of Justice can determine 
which of the parents shall have the custody of the 
children in case of separation. 


A woutp-Be Norse.—If an artery is cut, compress it 
between the wound and the heart; if a vein is cut, 
compress it beyond the wound. 


AMATEUR GARDENER.—Water your house plants, but 
don’t drown them. Too much moisture causes shallow 
rooting of plants and easy destruction by drouth. 


Nero.—If the tenant leaves unknown to his landlord, 
and with intent to evade payment of the rent, the land- 
lord may follow and distrain within thirty days. 


A. B. C.—The sons cannot be proceeded against for 
contributions towards the support of their mother unless 
she becomes chargeable to the parish. 


X. ¥. Z.—The joint income of a man and his wife 
must be returned in the husband's statement for in- 
come-tax purposes. 


A Surrerer.—Dissolve a tablespoonful of common 
salt in a pint of warm water and use as an injection 
every morning. Take ten drops of tincture of steel in 
an ounce of infusion of quassia twice a day after food. 


A Wanperer.—We could offer no opinion whatever 
regarding your chance of employment in the States, 
but have an idea that they are not such as to entice you 
to go over ; the field here is actually more inviting. 


Pater.—No, we could not give the somewhat peculiar 
information you desire; it is not the sort of thing that 
is recorded anywhere, and would have to be as¢ertained 
by personal inquiry. 

Cuar.orre. —Put an end to the unfortunate falling 
out with your mother. If yon must marry this month, 
g0 to her home after the ceremony and begin your 
married life with harmony in your own family. 

InquirerR.—You would find information on the sub- 
ject in any good encyclopedia at a Refereuce Librar. 
with names of authorities ; or a good bookseller should 
be able to advise you what works would be useful. 


ELocutiontst.—The accent is on the first syllable, but 
if the measure of the sentence requires it equal em- 
phasis may be put on the two first syllables without 
shocking anyone. 


ArTHorR.—You are over the age for both the Royal 
Irish and the Scotch police. We believe you ought to 
give up the idea, and emigrate to Canada if you cannot 
get employment here. 


A Fcurrt.— If you are sincere in your regard for the 
Young man we have nothing to say against it. You are 
certainly young to commence courting, but circum- 
stances alter cases. 


A New Reaper.—You do not mention in what direc- 
tion you wish to improve your education. ‘“ Cassell's 
Popular Educator” has been of great service to many 
who have edneated themselves; but you would make 
much more rapid progress if you placed yourself under 
a teacher in one of the evening classes, now so gencral 
in all parts of the country. Your handwriting is fairly 
god. Practice would improve it. 





Esau. —We know of no recipe to remove superfluous 
hair from the face (but by pulling them out by the 
roots), that may not prove injurious to the skin. Be- 
sides, if removed, it will grow again, and probably be 
thicker and coarser than before. 


F. B.—If both families are the children of one father, 
and it is he who is dead, then all share alike; if both 
are by one mother but different fathers, then only the 
children of the father who has left the money share 
in it. 


Worriep Annre.—A father is not bound to find a 
home for an idle and disorderly son of nineteen ; but if 
the son becomes chargeable to the parish the father may 
be required to contribute towards the cost of his main- 
tenance. 


T. B. W.—Damp the ink stain on a book or paper, 
then put tartaric acid on the spot; in a short time it 
will absorb the black element, which is iron ; wash off 
the acid with clean water, and renew the application if 
the stain is not quite gone. 


THE FISHERMAN'S SUMMONS. 


Tue sea is calling, calling! 
Wife, is there a log to spare? 
Fling it down on the hearth and call them in, 
The boys and girls with their merry din, 
I am 1th to leave you all just yet ; 
In the light and the noise I might forget 
The voice in the evening air. 


The sea is calling, calling, 
Along the hollow shore ; 
I know each nook in the rocky strand, 
And the crimson weeds on the golden sand, 
And the worn old cliff where the sea-pinks clin, 
And the winding caves where the echoes ring— 
I shall wake them nevermore. 


How it keeps calling, calling ! 
It is never a night to sail ; 
I saw the “‘ sea-dog ” over the height, 
As I strained through the haze my failing sight, 
And the cottage creaks and rocks, well nigh 
As the old Fox did in the days gone by, 
In the moon of the rising gale. 


Yet it is calling, calling! 

It is hard on a soul, I say, 
To go fluttering out in the cold and dark, 
Like the bird they tell us of, from the ark, 
While the foam flies thick on the bitter blast, 
And the angry waves roll fierce and fast, 

Where the black buoy marks the bay. 


Do you hear it calling, calling ? 
And yet I am not s0 old. 

At the herring fishery, but last year, 

No boat beat mine for tackle and gear, 

And I steered the cobble past the reef, 

When the broad sail shook like a withered leaf, 
And the rudder chafed my hold. : 


Will it never stop calling, calli@y ? 
Can't you sing a song by the hearth— 
A heartsome stave of a merry glass, 
Or a gallant fight, or a bonny lass? 
Don't you care for your granddad just so much ? 
Come near, then, give me a hand to touch, 
Still warm with the warmth of earth. 


You hear it calling, calling ? 

Ask her why she sits and cries, 
She always did when the sea was up, 
She would fret and never take bit or sup, 
When I and the lads were out at night, 
And she saw the breakers cresting white 

Beneath the low black skies, 


But then in its calling, calling, 

No summons to soul was sent. 
Now—well, fetch the parson, find the book, 
It is up on the shelf there, if you look; 

The sea bas been friend, and fire and bread ; 
Put me where it will tell of me, lying dead, 
How it called, and I rose and went. 


A Trourtep One —It is scarcely reasonable to expect 
us to cure you under such circumstances. We could not 
honestly prescribe in such a case without being ac- 
quainted with all details, which could only be ascer- 
tained by careful personal examination. 


M. 8. C.—We advise you before embarking to write to 
the secretary, Emigrants’ Information Office, 31, Broad- 
way, Westminster, S.W., and ask the wages given to 
divers, and the chance of employment for a professional 
diver. 


PerPLexen.— Without a proper laryngeal examination 
we cannot be sure what is wrong, but probably you 
have overtaxed the voice. Get a proper singing instruc- 
tor from some music agent and follow the instructions 
given for proper training and production of the voice. 


A Consrant Reaper.—Mr. Jay Gould was certainly 
not ‘the richest man in the world.” There are several 
Americans who are understood to have much larger 
fortunes, but we cannot tell you which of them is the 
richest. 

MaccGie,.—There are so many causes for deafness that 
you must apply to a doctor personally and be examined, 
in order to ascertain where the mischief is. We are of 
opinion that it proceeds from—some chronic throat 
trouble, which will requ * dnd long-continued 
treatment to effect a curgé vw \ 
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Pansy.—Are we to understand the woman has no 
husband either? if so, she can dispose of her whole 
estate as she thinks fit, giving it all to one stranger or 
to po p= she pleases ; if she has a husband he takes 
half and she disposes then of the other half. 


H. H.—Your husband’s wages are not arrestable, and 
the goods in the house are your landlord's security for 
the rent, and cannot be touched by another creditor as 
long as the rent to May remains unpaid ; you need pay 
little attention, therefore, to the threats sddressed 
you, but on no account should you make any promises 
or sign any documents. 


Sweer-roors.—To make ordinary toffee put one 
pound of sugar, one pound of treacle, quarter of a 
pound of butter, and five tablespoonfuls of good vinegar 
in a saucepan and boil over a brisk fire for a quarter of 
an hour, stirring all the time. A little of the mixture 
should be dro) in a vessel of cold water ; if it crisps 
at once itis done. It should be put in a tin when cold 
pan sa closely covered, as exposure to the air would 
melt it. 


Sweert-pea.—‘‘ Rotten Row” is a bridle road from 
Hyde Park corner to Kensington Gardens ; the carriage 
road up the north bank of the Surpentine is called the 
‘Lady's Mile”; as for the derivation of ‘‘ Rotten Row,” 
otherwise Muster Kow, Camden derives the word from 
rotteran (to muster); hence rot, a file of six soldiers, 
Another derivation is the Norman Ratten Row (round- 
about way), being the way corpses were carried to avoid 
the public thoroughfares, Some suppose that the name 
is derived from the soft material with which the road is 
covered. 

WorcesTEr.—It is an easy thing to ascribe the redden- 
ing of the nose to indulgence, and probably because it is 
easy, and can be done without thinking, the public does 
it; but, as a -matter of fact, there are two noses red- 
dened by perseverance in ordinary everyday habits of 
strict living for every one coloured by drink ; in your 
case you have arrived at a period of change, when the 
system has lost a good deal of its restorative vigour ; in 
all likelihood you fulfil a round of household duties, 
rising to them without feeling specially refreshed by 
your rest, and retiring at night more than fatigued. 


Eva.—You will decide whether it is worth your while 
to accept anything at the hands of a man who affects to 
despise you, and would make your acce| ce an exctise 
for deeper insult ; better, we should k, to let him 
stay away until the legal period (four years) is fulfilled, 
when you can convince him of your contempt by 
divorcing him; you are not likely to come together 
again with enough mutual respect to make your subse- 
quent married life either comfortable or tolerable ; you 
have made a mistake ; remedy it now ; if, however, you 
— to sue you are in a position to do so, as your hus- 

nd is bound to aliment you. 


Driven to Despatr.—If you can prove persistent 
cruelty, you will —— get judicial separation with 
aliment amounting: to the third of your husband's 
wages ; but our belief is that it is always questionable 
wisdom on the part of a wife to sue a drunken, brutal 
husband for aliment ; the chances are a hundred to one 
in favour of his leaving the district as soon as decree is 
granted, so as to make it inoperative ; or if he remains, 
then he makes the payments he is forced i 
excuse for keeping the poor wife in perpe' , 
his threatening visits to her ; if it is possible for her at 
all, she should strive rather to take the goods necessary 
to make a house for herself elsewhere, and work for ber 
own living; she is then independent of him, and can 
order him about his business if he comes near her. 


Youne Mustrress,—Certainly the hardest working 
woman in the house should have at night as comfortable 
a bed as anyone, but very often this is not the case even 
in luxurious houses, a springless cot being thought good 
enough for the girl's room. Though in a city home, the 
room of the maid-of-all-work is a small hall bedroom on 
the top floor. This may still be neat, even fine in its 
appointments, with dainty spreads, convenient toilet 
articles and a whole looking-glass. There should be a 
bureau of some description, with a drawer reserved for 
her towels and bed linen, so that she need not call on 
the mistress for these things common enough in the 
rest of the chambers, but luxuries here. A very good 
way to ye agirl’s weariness by those who seem 
never to dream she can get tired, is to try some day to 
take her place. After getting thoroughly tired out 
with still half the work undcne, a mistress begins to 
understand what day after day of domestic toil means. 
When on Tuesday am ambitious girl is hurrying to com- 
plete a large ironing in one day, it is hardly fair to call 
on her repeatedly to do something else, as often happens 
when there is only one servant. 
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